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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


anmentiipasion 
MUHERE is abroad to-day one of those strange indefinite 

“feelings in the air” that warn us from time to time 
that things are changing. Everyone suddenly seems to 
have come to the conclusion that a short phase in the 
history of Europe has come to an end and that we are 
entering on a new period, And, of course, the very fact 
of this conviction will ensure its fulfilment. We believe 
that in the main it rests on two quite distinct and, indeed, 
contradictory movements that are going on in Europe 
to-day, 


The first is predominantly French, both in origin 
and in inclination. Thiers called the French the ‘‘ demon 
people,” always restlessly seeking to change, to reshape 
the map of Europe. And to-day there can be no doubt 
that comprehensive schemes for a new grouping of the 
Powers are current in France. From the first it was 
clear that for good or ill French diplomatists and _poli- 
ticians “have learnt- nothing and forgotten nothing.” 
For them all Leagues, covenants, agreements, are but 
so much paraphernalia in the iron game of seeking a 
configuration of Europe which will serve the interests 


of France. To-day they find themselves in the position 


of having alienated almost all intelligent opinion: of 


being deeply committed in the Ruhr, and of being in 
desperate financial straits. 

Hence a bold coup which will change the whole 
balance of the situation is necessary. The first idea 
was the creation, as an alternative to the moribund 
Entente, of a Latin bloc of Belgium, France and 
Italy, But the great disadvantage of this is that, though 
it might become homogeneous, it could never become 
dominant. As a French journalist §characteristically 
put it, this could never be anything but “‘ a bloc of the 
third class,’ Hence the second idea, To this nucleus 





down the old path of the Balance of Power with its goal 
of war or forward along the new, untried, but hopeful 
road of international co-operation ? 


It was on these signs of improvement that Lord Curzon 
dwelt in his speech at the Aldwych Club on Tuesday. 
It was somewhat significant that at the end of 
optimistic survey he stated that he had no time to speak 
of Russia and found little to say of France. Still, he 
is certainly to be congratulated on a sanguine tempera- 
ment. He was opposed to a policy of “ skedaddle,” 
which meant that he did not favour withdrawal from our 
fastern commitments. 


his 


The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate at 
Washington has decided to postpone to the next session 
of Congress all action in regard to President Harding’s 
request that the United States should become a member 
of the International Court of Justice. And yesterday 
it was reported that Mr. Harding had no intention of 
calling a special session to deal with the question. This 
virtually means postponement for a year. The request 
of the Senate for further information from Mr. Harding 
regarding the protocol seems very reasonable. But, in 
spite of the growing conviction in America that abstention 
from European affairs is not after all a profitable policy, 
there still appears to be a large amount of non-inter- 
ventionist opinion. We are glad to notice that Mr. 
Harvey, the American Ambassador, at a dinner of the 
Pilgrims on Wednesday, definitely denied the idea 
that this country had guaranteed the American Loans 
to the other Allies, 


The Turks in Council at Angora are elaborating counter 
proposals to the Lausanne terms. All hope of their 
signing the treaty as it stands seems to have gone. The 
truth is that till the Allies cither come to a really firm 
agreement on a common irreducible minimum or— 
and it is hard to believe that this would not better 
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suit the interests of this country—make a separate 
peace on the best terms they can severally get, nothing 
will be settled in the Near East. 


On Monday the Bank of England invited subscriptions 
to an issue of £1,800,000 of Austrian guaranteed Treasury 
Bills, being the British portion of the loan of 34 millions 
which is being raised simultaneously by six European 
countries to meet Austria’s immediate financial needs. 
The League of Nations scheme for the financial resuscita- 
tion of Austria has already achieved unexpected success, 
and upon its ultimate fate the development of inter- 
national co-operation may largely depend. For in this 
particular issue the central banks of six European 
countries have joined together to ensure the success of 
the venture. Never before has there been a co-operative 
effort of this kind between the central banks of Europe, 
and that the initiative in this step, which must have 
far-reaching effects, was taken by the Governor of the 
Bank of England, Mr. Montagu Norman, is a matter 
for congratulation. 


In contrast to last week, Parliament has mainly been 
occupied with matters of detail. On Thursday, 
February 22nd, it is true, the Government had their 
Rent Restrictions Bill read a second time. But the 
debate was not of special interest, except for the Attorney- 
General’s able exposition of the present legal position 
and an angry scene between a new Member, Mr. Noel 
Skelton, and some Labour Members. 


On Friday, February 28rd, the House rejected, by a 
majority of twelve in a “free ” division, the introduction 
of the principle of Proportional Representation into local 
elections. On Monday the House voted supplies of 
Civil Service supplementary estimates. 


On Tuesday, Sir John Simon scored a very charac- 
teristic point, not indeed against Mr. Bonar Law, who 
probably agrees with him on the subject, but against 
those who think that France is in the Ruhr “ to collect 
her just debts.” He elicited the definite statement that 
the “debt,” the payment of which M. Poincaré in the 
French Chamber declared to be the absolute condition 
of French withdrawal, is the one based on the figures 
arranged in the 1921 computation : 

Sir John Simon: “ Are the figures referred to the figures which 
the right hon. gentleman has declared to be impossible of collec- 
ae Bonar Law; ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 
We should have thought “ national groans”? would have 
been a more appropriate comment. Here, then, we 
have France pledged not to withdraw from Germariy 
till a sum (£6,600,000,000) has been paid which Mr. Bonar 
Law knows to be “impossible of collection.” 


(Opposition cheers.) 


The chief domestie question which will come before 
Parliament is undoubtedly that of houses, both of the 
building of new ones and the decontrol of the rents of 
existing ones. On this issue the Mitcham by-election, 
where Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen is fighting for his 
political life against a sea of troubles and independent 
candidates, may have a definite effect. It all seems to 
depend on whether Sir Arthur can get a sufficiently 
good pledge out of the Prime Minister to save his life 
at Mitcham and yet not hopelessly tie the Government’s 
hands when they have to deal with the whole problem 
in practice. This at present seems unlikely, 


The Government have won the by-election at Dar- 
lington, where Mr. W. E. Pease, the Unionist candidate, 
was returned with a slightly smaller majority than Mr. 
Pike Pease, who has been raised to the Peerage, obtained 
at the General Election, 


= i. 
Meanwhile the Labour Party is unable to make , 


its mind as to what it thinks about the Ruhr, y, 
Maxton and his friends, in their report on their visit t 
the area, were far too definite for an “ official attitude ; 
and were promptly repudiated. It will be amusing to 
see what sort of a document, if any, the whole patty 
can be got to put its name to, 


Everyone seems to be agreed that Sir Samuel Hoar 
the Air Minister, has done a remarkable piece of work 
getting a scheme drawn up, within three months of his 
appointment, to put civil aviation on a really firm basic 
He set up a committee of three prominent business men 
(Sir Herbert Hambling, of Barclay’s Bank, Sir Joseph 
Broodbank, late of the Port of London Authority, anq 
Mr. Oliver Hoare, of Cox’s Bank) to examine the whole 
position of civil aviation in this country and to mak: 
recommendations for the future. Briefly, the committe 
found that the present state of things, under which the 
State gave short-term subsidies to several compar. 
tively small companies conducting cross-Channel flights, 
was unsatisfactory. They found that as some subsidy 
was essential, it should be really adequate and give 
** security of tenure.” 


So they recommend a scheme under which the 
Government guarantee a million spread over te 
years on condition that a large company shall le 
formed (with not less than £500,000 subscribed capital 
which will be willing to carry on civil aviation at its 
own risk and for its own profit, after satisfying certain 
liabilities to the State. Apparently such a company can 
and will be formed if the Cabinet adopts the scheme. 
Hence a reserve of aviation plant will be created for war, 
and large-scale experiments can be conducted by the 
company in the security of continued Government 
support. 


For some reason the publication of the Report of 
the Committee on Agricultural Credits, which has now 
received Cabinet approval, has excited very little atten- 
tion. The State is in the position of having “ let down” 
the tenant-farmer who bought his land before the repeal 
of the Corn Production Act. The Committee was really 
appointed by the late Government to see what could be 
done about it. It now proposes that a scheme of State: 
assisted long-term credits should be established which 
will enable the smaller farmer to pay off the sum with 
which he purchased his land, not at the ruinous rate 
of its present mortgage, but gradually over a period of 
forty-five years. It is indeed a sort of funding operation 
for the farmer, 


formation 
everyone 


The Committee also recommends the 
of co-operative credit socicties. But as 
knows, it is one thing to recommend any form o 
co-operation in British agriculture and quite another 
to get it carried out. It is often said that the true 
reason why the co-operative movement in agriculture 
has never spread in this country in the sort of way tt 
has done in Denmark is because the Farmers’ Union }s 
controlled by men who are very deeply committed to 
the interests of the middlemen. We wonder if this is 5% 


It is an enormous relief to feel that the extraordinaty 
muddle that had grown up round the management of 
the British Empire Exhibition has been cleared up 
The Executive Committee have passed a_ resolution 
embodying the chief recommendations in Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks’ Report. Differences, personal and other 
wise, now at last seem to have been adjusted, and it 





may be hoped that the work will go on free from the 
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apposition and discouragement from which it has hitherto 
mY The Dominions, who were becoming restive 
at the signs of internal strife, have been reassured. We 
yead, for instance, in the Cape Times, a very warm article 
on South Africa’s opportunity in the Exhibition, declaring 
that she will never regret expenditure on “ a bold display 
in the world’s greatest shop-window.” That the window 
will be a worthy and a beautiful one no one who has 
seen the plans of the Exhibition or the glorious Stadium, 
truly fit to rank with theatres of old Greece or Rome, 


can possibly doubt. 


Sir William Robertson contributed a deeply interesting 
artice on our military commitments to Thursday’s 
Morning Post. He states with all the authority of a 
great expert that our Eastern entanglements are even 
more disastrous from a military point of view than from 
a financial one. We cannot both cut down our army 
and ask our soldiers to undertake great new Imperial 
obligations. 

Nearly two years have passed since the King went to 
Belfast to inaugurate the Parliament of Northern Ireland. 
On Tuesday last the new session was opened by the Duke 
of Abercorn, the first Governor-General of Ulster. The 
reception he received on his state entry into Belfast and 
all the attendant ceremonies were the warm outward 
expression of the feelings of loyalty, gratitude and 
tranquillity with which the people of Northern Ireland 
face whatever the future may have in store for them. 
The contrast between their security and prosperity and 
the condition of the rest of Ireland is glaring. For 
although momentarily there would appear to be a certain 
decrease in the internecine warfare in the South, we fear 
that it is merely from exhaustion, and that when both 
sides have recuperated the reign of terror will begin 


again, 
In these circumstances no one can regret the 
decision of Ulster to remain independent of the 


Nor can we grudge the pledges which she 
has secured from Great Britain to protect her borders 
from aggression. Trade is rising, unemployment is on 
the decrease, all the conditions for future prosperity are 
being fulfilled. The North is now in possession of 
freedom, peace, new strength, and the anticipation of a 
secure future. She would be mad to throw these gifts 
away by associating herself with the outlawry of the 
South. Meanwhile, the South may unconsciously learn 
its lesson and profit by her example. 


Free State. 


The Central Council for Economic Information are 
running a new scheme for the study of economics 
through Mr. Melville Lee’s journal, Industrial Peace. 
The scheme will be open to teachers, students, industrial 
and social workers, trade unionists, and ministers of 
religion, and will be absolutely free. The pamphlet 
describing the scheme starts with the motto, ‘* Economies 
Is the unseen thread on which the progress of mankind 
Is strung,” and ends with a list of books recommended. 
Unquestionably the Council’s aim, that of the dissemina- 
tion of economic knowledge, is one of the most important 
that could be conceived. Information can be obtained 
from the Secretary, Study Scheme, c.o. Industrial Peace, 
20 Magdalen Strect, Oxford. 


Dr. Wolf’s reported discovery in Patagonia of a 
fossilized human skull, said to be of the tertiary period, 
will apparently once more nullify all previous scientific 
calculations as to the antiquity of man. Every few 
years some startling discovery is made which upsets all 
well-established anthropological foundations. We are 
how beginning to be sceptical as to how much cause 





there really is for mental disturbance. Does it betray 
an ignorance too extreme to merit instruction to suggest 
that some natural earth-displacement might have caused 
the skull to slip and become fossilized in a soil to which 
it had no anthropological rights? After all, the only 
clue to the age of man which the anthropologists possess 
is the nature of the soil in which they find skulls or other 
human bones, 


The advances in archaeological discovery on the site 
of the ancient Ur of the Chaldees have begun at an oppor- 
tune moment. For now that the Luxor tomb has been 
closed till the autumn, they will provide a focus for the 
general interest and enthusiasm that during the past 
weeks have been concentrated on the Valley of the 
Kings. The Temple of the Moon God was already 
partly uncovered in 1918 by a British Museum Expedi- 
tion. Now, under the directorship of Mr. Woolley, the 
British Museum and Pennsylvanian joint expedition have 
discovered a second temple. This, Mr. Woolley explains, 
was the harem of the god, the former temple having been 
his bachelor quarters, But a later report seems to 
throw some doubt on the question whether he ever 
possessed a harem at all, 


Tuesday was the centenary of the birth of Ernest 
Renan. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, writing of him in the 
Times, had the advantage of a personal acquaintance 
with Renan, which to those of us who know him only 
through his books made the article particularly interest- 
ing. Even without personal acquaintance, however, 
Renan does not seem at all remote from us. Of all the 
writers of the nineteenth century, he was probably the 
most modern in his outlook. Very few of the ideas 
which we are accustomed to associate with his time find 
a place in his system. His logic taught him sixty years 
ago, at the time when he wrote L’ Avenir de la Science, 
what four years of war and another four years of wrangling 
have failed to teach us. His ideal was “* wn gouvernement 
scientifique, o% des hommes compétents et spéciaux traite- 
raient les questions gouvernementales commes les questions 
scientifiques, et en chercheraient rationellement la solution.” 
He would, for instance, have had scientists instead of 
moralists, and economists instead of patriots at Versailles 
in 1919. Nothing is more humiliating than to be com- 
pelled to learn lessons from our grandfathers on their 
hundredth birthdays. But the sooner they are learnt 
the better. Otherwise they have to be learnt on the 
two-hundredth birthdays, which is even more humiliating. 


The deadly accuracy with which one nation always 
selects a second-rate example of the art ef another nation 
for particular approval is well illustrated by the fact 
that Renan is chiefly known in this country by the Vie 
de Jésus. It is a mistake to write one “ shocking” 
book. Inevitably fifty years later it will have ceased 
to be shocking, and unless it is good in other ways, the 
disappointed reader will never trouble to find out that 
it is not its author’s only work. If it were not for the 
beauty of its style, the Vie de Jésus would have been the 
end of Renan’s reputation. The Dialogues Philoso- 
phiques, which contains Le Prétre de Nemi, is probably 
the greatest work of this most intellectual of all writers. 
His favourite study was that of ideas, and it is not 
unnatural that the quintessence of Renan should be 
found in this book, which is oceupied entirely with what 
M. Faguet calls’? The Divine Amusement of the Intellect.” 


“ 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 


1922; 5 per cent War Loan was on Thursday, 101% ; 
Thursday week, 101; a year ago, 464. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
WANTED, A CANNING. 

j THAT the world wants to-day is a Canning—a 
statesman who will call in the New World to adjust 
the balance of the Old. Will not President Harding, 
acting as the representative, not of one Party in the 
Repubiic, but of America as a whole, play this great and 
beneficent part, and do in a much larger theatre, at a 
time of much greater need, and with a much greater 

purpose, what Canning professed to do? 

There is no necessity for skilful presentation to prove 
the dangers of the situation. The barest catalogue of 
Europe’s perils is enough to disquiet and depress the 
boldest observers. When we look back to March, 1919, 
it seems almost impossible to believe that we can have 
reached such a goal from such a starting-point. Then, 
all the peoples of, the earth seemed, and indeed were, 
determined so to reorganize the Continent that the old 
hates, jealousies, fears and suspicions should no more 
be the cause of future wars. Above all things, men were 
resolved to have no more sowings of the dragon’s teeth 
and no more crops of armed men—in a word, to have no 
more Alsace-Lorraines. Freedom of action for communi- 
ties, respect for national rights wherever they could be 
justly claimed, and as far as possible no exercise of 
coercion except to check aggression and wanton attacks 
—these were principles of universal acceptance. In the 
case of the Ailies such considerations were strengthened 
by the feeling that the Allies themselves were Trustees 
for the restoration of Peace and Civilization. They must 
act on unselfish lines, and in doing so must keep together, 
subordinating individual interests to the common welfare. 

Look at the state of Europe now! We are seeing our 
hopes for a better and safer world dispelled one by one. 
The old recklessness and selfishness are reviving the old 
suspicions. Worst of all, there is the old desire to return 
to the use of force. Panic, masquerading under the 
name of Security, is breaking up the ties of the Alliance 
which saved us from a universal servitude under a German 
Autocracy. The air is full of talk about the regrouping 
of the Powers and of a Latin bloe which shall isolate 
** selfish and faithless ”’ Britain; which means, of course, 
that Britain must either be driven into the arms of 
Germany or must leave the Continent to its fate, thus 
confirming France in a policy which must end in failure, 
exhaustion and bankruptey, or else in a domination by 
force extending over all Europe. But these are the very 
results to prevent which the War was fought. 

How are we to escape from this dreadful dilemma— 
one which, we believe, has its terrors for prudent and far- 
seeing Frenchmen just as much as for like-minded men 
in England ? Where are we to find shelter from the storm 
that is already darkening the sky ? The essential points 
in the problem are: (1) The determination of what 
Germany can pay without depriving her of hope and 
strength ; (2) the discovery of the safest and best method 
of compelling her to pay what she justly ought to pay 
without the use of force, such as France is now applying, 
with the result that the old hatreds, instead of dying out, 
are being renewed with a tenfold intensity; (3) The 
need for setting Germany on a course which will make her 
change her defiant and suspicious policy, which will 
render her a true democracy, and induce her to turn her 
vast skill and energy into growing prosperous instcad of 
cultivating the evil crops of national revenge and hatred. 

Let an indemnity be named which Germany can pay, 
and pay quickly if her credit is restored, and let there be 
& policy as to evacuation which will give France her only 
true security—a neighbour not rendered half insane by 





the sense of revenge and by the continual sight of a huge 
block of territory, inhabited by some of the best duane 
of the German kin, cut off from the Fatherland. Such « 
perpetual appeal for German reunion, such a perpeted 
provocation to preparation for the redemption of the 
prisoner, could be nothing but a world-wide calamity 
No nation, as no man, can be judge in its own cause 
Yet if the Allies are left to settle these problems ~ 
themselves, how can they avoid error? Speaking 
broadly, either the French or the English view has got 
to be adopted. But though capable of adjustmen; 
these two opinions are at present absolutely opposed, 
There is only one way out—that proposed at the beginning 
of this article. We want a new and better George 
Canning. And in existing circumstances he can come 
only from America. Will America once more saye 
Europe and the World, not this time in arms, not by q 
vast expenditure, but by good advice and the arts of 
conciliation? Why should not America in effect offer 
to examine judicially the whole question of Reparations. 
estimate the greatest amount Germany can pay without 
being deprived of hope and the means of recovery, and 
then recommend a plan for securing the rapid restoration 
of the Rhineland to Germany, on the model of Bismarek’s 
indemnity arrangement with France? In order to 
facilitate this process let America propose a plan by which 
only a certain percentage of the debt owed to us and 


America by the Allies shall be paid in gold. Let the 
remainder be paid in German securities. We and 


America can then, under an agreement between ourselves 
if we so desire, remit these payments according as the 
progress of German payment to France is fast or slow, 
Next, let America suggest a plan under which the League 
of Nations can be bound absolutely to come to the 
aid of France if she is attacked by Germany. Finally, let 
America suggest modifications of the League of Nations 
under which she will be willing, and able, to join the 
League, or at any rate join in the guarantee of security 
to France. 

If America will do this, and do it without delay, 
may yet save Europe alive. If not, the future of civiliza- 
tion must be dark and precarious. Surely the world 
is worth saving. Surely the jurists of America can 
devise means for saving it which will not commit their 
country to unrestricted responsibilities and yet will 
provide the former Allies with a compromise. After all, 
not much is needed. Though France seems “ diificult,” 
almost all her people would be thankful to find a good 
excuse for giving up the hopeless task of keeping 60,000,000 
men in subjection and of maintaining huge armaments. 
France wants to be reassured, and America can reassure 
her. As for the other Continental Allies—Italy and 
Belgium—they will need very little persuasion to adopt 
the British standpoint. And then curselves ? America 
knows that all we want is what she wants— Peace, and 
the assurance that we will not go back for ever to the 
system of obtaining security by armaments and the 
formation of alliances and counter-alliances. For suel 
entanglements we have no more desire than the inheritor 
of Washington’s wise legacy of advice. 

J. Sr. Lor 


sne 


STRACHEY. 


SACERDOTALISM AND THE MARRIAGE 


LAWS. 

N R. H. E. M. STUTFIELD has once again (this time 

in the March number ef the National Revie) 
done a useful service in calling attention to the clash, 
which becomes sharper as time goes on, between Roman 
Catholic teaching about marriage and the civil law. 
“It is only during the last fifteen years,” he says, “ that 
Rome’s encroachments upon the domestic sphere have 
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aaa . 
become a burning question, and now a very grave state 


of affairs has been brought about by the Papal attitude 

towards civil or Protestant marriage. In Australia and 

New Zealand, in particular, public opinion is highly 

inflamed, and a sort of big sectarian dog-fight has for 

some time past been raging out there and also in a lesser 
extent in Canada.” The subject deserves close watching, 
for it is not merely that some Roman Catholic priests in 
effect encourage people to disregard the laws of the land in 
which they live ; there is the further danger that a similar 
conflict—and such a thing, it must be remembered, has 
hardly been known in England since the Reformation- 
may appear in England when the proposals for reforming 
our marriage laws take shape, as they are bound to do 
before very long. 

The Papal Decree of 1907, Ne Temere, is, of course, the 
immediate cause of the trouble in the Dominions. This 
Decree is derived from the sixteenth century Council of 
Trent, which enacted that all marriages not contracted 
in Catholic Churches and before three witnesses were null 
and void. We had a taste in these islands of what 
Ne Temere meant at the time of the famous McCann case 
in Ireland. Mr. McCann was instructed by his Roman 
Catholic advisers that he was “ conscientiously bound ” 
toleave his wife, who was a Protestant. The poor woman 
found herself suddenly deprived of husband, children 
and home, and was never able to obtain any satis- 
faction. Thus under this Decree the Roman Church 
virtually claims the right to invalidate marriages which are 
recognized as binding by the State. Ne Temere is sufhi- 
ciently fruitful in itself in producing strained situations, 
but it has been aggravated by the marriage form which 
certain Roman ecclesiastics have introduced to supple- 
ment it. Mr. Stutfield has quoted from this marriage 
form on previous occasions, and has shown that in the 
ease of a mixed marriage all the demands are made 
from the Roman Catholic side and no concessions are 
made to the Protestant. A non-Roman Catholic husband, 
for example, has to promise solemnly that all his children 
shall be brought up as Roman Catholics, and that he will 
not attempt to convert his wife. The wife, on the other 
hand, must promise with equal solemnity that she will 
convert her husband if she can. 

It may be said, of course, that the Roman Church has 
not only a right but a duty to assert to the full sacra- 
mental teaching which she believes to be necessary to 
salvation. But we think it will be agreed by all who 
are not members of that Church that systematically to 
derogate from the law of the land and to attempt to 
undermine it is a very real evil, and that if this practice is 
growing, as Mr. Stutfield believes, we must take very 
eareful and anxious note of it. If the Roman Church 

says: “* We believe a marriage which is not conducted 
in accordance with Ne T'emere to be no marriage at all, 
in short to be null and void,’ nobody can reasonably 
object to such a belief being held; but if the Roman 
Church proceeds to say to a person who has been married 
without observing the conditions of Ne Temere: ‘* Since 
your marriage is null and void you are free to contract 
another marriage,” the Church is encouraging her mem- 
bers to break the civil law, and that is another matter 
altogether. Mr. Stutfield gives instances of what may 
be called the aggressive policy which is based on Ne 
Temere :— 
meh. Sydney, on October 5th last, the Hon. T. J. Ley, New South 
ar Minister for Justice, gave the House, in answer to a question, 
the following information. In 1909 R. P. Shergold (R.C.) married 
Ada Lawler, a Protestant woman. In 1920 he deserted her and 
married Eileen Urquhart, a Roman Catholic. He was charged 
with bigamy, pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment, but was let off under the First Offenders’ Act. Miss rquhart 
refused to live with him when she discovered he was already married, 
but Panist “pressure was brought to bear on her to return and 
live with the bigamist Shergold.’ The Catholic bishop of her 





diocese sent the following letter, addressed to her as ‘ Mrs. Eileen 
Shergold ’ :— 

Dear Mapam,—After fully considering all the documentary 
evide nee placed before him, and all the circumstances of the case, 
the bishop has come to the conclusion that your marriage at Single- 
ton with Robert Shergold is a valid and good marriage in the eyes 
of the Church, and as yourself and your husband, Robert Shergold, 
are now willing to live together, his lordship directs me to inform 
you that you may do so.—Yours faithfully, B. MAcKIERNAN. 

k In 1913, Mr. J. W. Brown, a Yorkshire Protestant, married Miss 
E. Edwards (R.C.) in a Baptist church at Brisbane. They had 
two children. In 1918 Mrs. Brown contracted pneumonia and 
was removed to a Catholic hospital, where she became very seriously 
ill. In this state she was severely cross-examined as to her marriage, 
and a priest was sent for. He told her that she was not married 
at all, that her children were illegitimate, and that she must be 
married by a priest. The husband, fearing that his wife would 
die, reluctantly consented, saying, ‘Anything to save my wife’s 
life.” A photograph of the marriage certificate, which is on Govern- 
ment-stamped paper, was produced before the New Zealand Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Marriage Law Amendment; and a copy 
now lies before me. In it Brown is deseribed as ‘ bachelor,’ and 
Mrs. Brown as ‘spinster’: too weak almost to hold a pen, she was 
forced to scrawl illegibly her maiden name, ‘E. Edwards.’ The 
case caused a considerable sensation, and in 1921 the New Zealand 
Parliament passed, by a majority of nearly two to one, a law making 
it a penal offence to allege, or imply, that legally married persons 
are unmarried, or that their children are illegitimate ; and similar 
legislation will shortly be introduced in Australia. The New 
Zealand bishops told the priests and people to ‘disobey and 
defy ’’ the law ; and the priests now boast that they are doing so 
successfully.” 

Mr. Stutfield recalls an apposite anecdote to illustrate 
the nature of the issue which is here raised between 
the laws of the Church and the laws of the land. A 
young Brahmin had the misfortune to lose his father and, 
overcome with grief and consumed with religious zeal, 
he proposed as a solemn religious observance to burn 
one of his stepmothers in accordance with the prescrip- 
tions of Suttee in honour of his dead father. <A British 
judge, however, announced that, while he was quite 
satisfied that the young Brahmin felt conscientiously 
bound to burn his stepmother, he himself, as a repre- 
sentative of the law, felt no less conscientiously bound to 
point out that if the young Brahmin did it he would 
be hanged. 

We did not write without warrant when we said that 
a situation comparable to that which has arisen in some 
of the Dominions might appear in this country. In an 
admirable article on ‘* Marriage Law Reform,” in the 
Modern Churchman, the Rev. Alfred Fawkes points out 
that “‘the Christian Law of Holy Wedlock ”’ is in greater 
danger from the violence of sacerdotal members of the 
Church of England than from the Legislature. All 
Christians would agree that in a perfect state there would 
be no such thing as divorce, but fortunately we have to 
take our decisions in a domain which has to do with 
of prudence and expediency and not of 

When the Divorce Act of 1857 was enacted it 
the majority of bishops, and it 
Committee of Convecation in 
1910 to speak of that Act as “legalizing concu- 
binage.” Traditionalists for the part rest 
their prohibition of divorce, and therefore of any extended 
reasons for divorce, on the assumed command of Christ 
Himself. It is a strange fact that the prohibition at- 
tributed to Christ is read quite literally, while a hundred 
other prohibitions attributed to Him are notoriously 
In any case, Christ invariably raised 


matters 
principle. 
was approved by 
was reserved for a 


most 


not read literally. 
every controversy to an ideai level, and declared in effect 
that there was only one real law—the law of perfection, 
the law of God. He never, so far as we can see, ruled 
out expedients for the more wholesome conduct of life 
in a world which admittedly falls short of perfection. 
In other words, as a well-known Scottish theologian has 
said: ‘“ There is nothing statutory about the words of 
Christ.” 

Even the Roman Church has often sanctioned divorces 
by declaring the marriages void—though she 


in practice 
Mr. Fawkes recalls 


has not sanctioned them in name. 
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the fact that in 1530 Henry VIII.’s agent at Rome wrote : 
‘A few days ago the Pope secrétly proposed to me that 
your Majesty should be allowed two wives.” Hitherto 
in this country the practical identity between the marriage 
laws of the land and the laws as sanctioned by the Church 
has prevented any split between Church and State. In 
our opinion it would be a real disaster if a sharp distinc- 
tion should be drawn between religious and civil marriage. 
As Mr. Fawkes well says, this would be a direct attack 
by the Church on the law of the land. It would be a 
denial of the present religious character of the State, 
and it would set up a double jurisdiction in a matter 
which vitally affects the whole nation. Finally, as the 
Bishop of Durham said in a recent letter to the Times : 
“To break the habit of centuries by making marriage a 
merely civil business is to lower marriage in the general 
estimate and to that extent to facilitate breaches of the 
marriage union.” We appeal to the clergy of the Church 
of England to think well on this subject of divorce before 
they make up their minds that religion and a religious 
conception of marriage will really be served by a declara- 
tion of war upon the State. 


THE MADHOUSE AND THE GAOL, 


rP\HE articles and correspondence that have lately 

appeared in the Spectator on the question of the 
lunacy laws do not merely reveal that there is public 
uneasiness; they show, also, that opinion remains as it 
always has been in this country—one of perplexity. 
No one wants lunatics to lay waste families and homes 
and put people in peril of their lives owing to the want 
of proper machinery for restraining them. At the same 
time, everyone dreads the possibility that temporary 
illness, or eccentricity of habits, may be made the excuse 
for some domestic cabal which may not only deprive 
a man of liberty, but expose him to the risks of such 
misery and cruelty as soon turn a sane man into a 
lifelong madman. 

Reasonable people know, of course, that the risk of 
both things is small, but there are a great many people 
who, when their attention is turned to the matter by 
some bad case, unquestionably feel the dread not only 
for themselves but for their friends and for the community 
at large. And yet, when feeling this, they are also 
troubled by a cross-current of uneasiness that their doubts 
and suspicions may be doing a terrible injustice to a 
body of people who as a rule show devotion in a thankless, 
diflicult, and even dangerous task. Finally, there is the 
very strong feeling which has of late arisen amongst 
those who know something about medicine and psychology 
that not nearly as much is done as ought to be done in 
the effort to study the dark places of the mind and to 
help a helpless portion of mankind. Death, disease, 
lifelong pain and poverty are minor tragedies compared 
to the horrors of insanity. 

There are six questions in this matter upon which the 
responsible parts of the public earnestly desire enlighten- 
ment :— 

1. Granted the obvious need for the restraint of dan- 
gerous and incurable lunatics, is such restraint carried 
out in the most humane manner possible ? 

2. Is the classification of lunatics as “ curable ’ 
* incurable ’’ satisfactory ? 

3. Is the personnel employed in the care of lunatics 
comparatively uneducated and of the type of non-com- 
missioned oflicer or of prison wardress, or is the care of 
the mentally afflicted confided to persons with a scientific 
interest in their mental state ? 

4. It is now held by some doctors that digestion, and 
consequently diet, play a very large part in mental 
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disturbance ; have (a) the dietary in asylums, (b) ¢} 
facilities for operative treatment or suitable Pde 
regimen, been carefully considered in this light ? - 

5. Is it wise that insane persons should be 
those to whose financial interest it is th 
should remain with them ? 

6. Although the desire of the mentally afflicted and 
their relations for a degree of privacy must be respected 
are there yet sufficient publicity and a safeguarding 
amateur element in the conduct of public and wre 
asylums, or are the inmates and staff of these institutions 
largely isolated ? 

To say all this is not to bring an indictment against many 
devoted men and women who have conducted Junatig 
asylums in the past or who are conducting them joy, 
I am a believer in private profit as in most cases a great 
useful and harmless stimulant to human energy onl 
human development. In such matters, however, as the 
sale of liquor or of poisonous drugs, or where energy js 
not required or desired, and again where the restraint of 
human beings is involved, only the State and Stats 
officials working not for a profit can, in the long ru, 
be trusted to resist temptation. That the private 
interests of the gaoler should never be advanced by the 
development of his profession or occupation isan essential 
condition. No doubt there is danger, also, in too closely 
organized State institutions. State asylums are no more 
perfect than State prisons, but on the balance of evil they 
are distinctly safer than private ones. It is quite possible, 
by the establishment of Trust asylums and institutions, to 
arrange matters so that nobody can make a profit out of 
depriving human beings of their liberty. 

Most people, I think, would agree to these roughly 
sketched considerations, of which perhaps the last is 
for practical purposes the most important. Who can 
feel sure that due attention is paid to them under 
our present system ?—a system, remember, which gives 
to two doctors (very often busy and overworked men) 
the powers of issuing Lettres de Cachet—powers which 
are not exercised by the trained judges of the land. 
Enormous pains are taken to secure that no man shall 
lose his liberty even for a short time on a criminal charge, 
though, if we may believe a case recently described in 
Truth, a man may be deprived of his liberty and placed 
in conditions which will soon drive him mad with an ease 
which it is appalling to contemplate. 

But if I am right in saying that these are the considera 
tions on which the public mind is perturbed, then clearly 
what is wanted is a public inquiry, with a view to finding 
out whether proper safeguards are observed in our 
present system. If the verdict is that they are observed, 
the nation will be relieved and reassured. If not, fresh 
legislation must ensue. There is no reason why an 
inquiry should be unduly spun out, though I hold that 
a Royal Commission and not a departmental inquiry 
is required. Royal Commissions generally have a great 
number of people on them, but this is a bad habit rather 
than a necessity. What would be suitable in the present 
case would be a Commission of not more than six persons, 
presided over by a judge. Certainly one of the members 
ought to be a doctor experienced in mental disease; 
another an expert in psycho-therapy. Another should 
be a Government official not in any way connected with 
lunacy, but with a knowledge of administration on a big 
scale—whether national or provincial does not much 
matter. Finally, it is essential that there should be 4 
well-balanced woman, for unfortunately insanity is no 
privilege of the male sex. 

i have only a few words to add. Nothing must be done in 
the course of the inquiry to give anybody an excuse for 
saying or thinking that that part of the medical profession 
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which deals with the restraint of lunatics, and is, we must 
hope, also dealing with the cure of the insane, are being 
ut on their trial as criminals or suspected persons. 
Neither they nor their assistants, as a whole, are anything 
of the kind. Indeed, they are often people who have 
shown the utmost kindliness and devotion in the discharge 
of their duties. They are not being persecuted or 
prosecuted. They are being merely subjected to one of 
those periodic uses of the great cleansing organ of publicity 
without which no human institution can or ever will long 
remain in working order. J. Sr. Lou StTrRacnHey. 


THE MISUSE OF CONFIDENTIAL PAPER: 


they did not actually break down under the unfair 
weight put upon them. 

There is another serious consideration. The objection 
which is raised, with excellent reason, to the idea of 
conducting diplomacy in public can be, and must be, 
raised with equal cogency to the publication of documents 
that were never intended for the public eye. Diplomacy 
of any useful kind would come to a standstill if diplomats 
had to conduct their business in the open with all the 
world listening, with partisans urging them on or deriding 
them, and with newspapers creating an altogether impos- 
sible atmosphere. Men who are not in a position to 


exchange confidences transact no business. In just 


F Cabinet Ministers and other high officials make it | the same way if Ministers, Admirals and Generals are 


a practice to publish confidential papers about 
recent events, the whole business of government will be 
made extremely difficult, if not impossible. The appear- 
ance in Mr. Churchill’s War reminiscences, extracts from 
which are being published in the Times, of much informa- 
tion that should still, in our opinion, be held confidential, 
isacasein point. We are sorry to feel obliged to say this, 
pecause Mr. Churchill’s vivid chapters are not only 
entertaining, but are in many respects most useful and 
informing. They give us the material of history in a 
form that the veriest dullard can digest. 

Nevertheless, we think the time has come to make 
a strong protest. Of course, we know perfectly well 
that modern politicians have had to adapt themselves 
to the growth of democracy. That is only reasonable ; 
a higher degree of frankness with the public is necessary, 
and so is its inevitable corollary—a much more free use 
of the Press. A generation ago no Cabinet Minister 
would have dreamed of dealing out diplomatic information 
day by day as Lord Curzon did at Lausanne. Such a 
thing would have been looked upon as in the last degree 
improper. Lord Curzon, however, did what has become 
proper and necessary in exactly the right way. He 
kept the public abreast of the movements without ever 
saying a word that would injure the great cause committed 
to his keeping. But the manner in which not only 
Mr. Churchill but others have published confidential 
facts and documents is in another category. We admit 
that Mr. Churchill has used all the caution that was 
possible in the circumstances and that no obvious harm 
has been done ;_ but we are looking to the dangers which 
underlie the principle of publication. 

It would be well to define exactly the powers—if any— 
which ought to belong to a Minister in this respect. So 
far as we can see all State documents are not the property 
of the Minister who wrote or received them, but the 
property of the nation. There could be no objection 
to a Minister writing an apology for his acts, embodying 
confidential documents in that apology, and committing 
the whole thing to safe custody to be published after 
the lapse of a considerable number of years—perhaps 
when nobody concerned in the transactions was still 
alive. But the strongest objection must be taken to 
the publication of official secrets as contemporary litera- 
If this sort of thing is done no confidence will be 
left. If a Cabinet Minister does it his inferiors will also 
want to do it. Indeed, they will have the best of all 
excuses for doing it. 

A hint of the danger was furnished in the Times of 
Friday, February 28rd, by a letter from Admiral Christian. 
Admiral Christian, we hasten to say, wrote with excellent 
discretion and he defended himself effectively, but the 
very appearance of such a correspondence suggests the 
undesirable unearthing of secrets which must follow 
whenever a personal controversy is aroused by the publi- 
cation of oflicial documents. All the rules of the Navy, 
the Army and the Civil Service would be in jeopardy if 


ture, 
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| been constructed by the ingenuity of man. 





to understand for the future that everything they write 
in confidence may be published within a few months, 
or even years, they will weigh every word they write 
with, we fear, a very regrettable motive. ‘‘ What sort 
of figure shall I cut when this is published in the 
newspapers ? ” will be the natural question. It is only 
human that it should be so. The danger has only to be 
stated to be appreciated. It would be a terrible thing 
for this country if a man, instead of writing freely and 
frankly to the Government what was in his mind, should 
be compelled to ask himscif whether his arguments for 
boldness or for caution might not be misunderstood and 
ridiculed when withdrawn from their context and thrown 
down for public consumption and disputation. The 
servants of the public must never be encouraged to play 
to the gallery. But that will certainly be one of the 


| effects of the publication of secret documents if it is 


continued. 

The Government have expressed a casual opinion on 
the subject, but they have not proposed to lay any restraint 
upon anybody. Will they not seriously consider whether 
they ought not to make a rule and enforce it for the 
public good ? 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS BY A NEW MEMBER. 
[COMMUNICATED. | 
rFA\HE House of Commons is the strangest combination 

of pitfalls, ordeals and surprises that has ever 
The first 
surprise is the smallness of the Chamber. The second 
surprise is the vastness of the Chamber. It seems to 
have grown. The pitfalls are usually guarded by large 
(almost inconceivably large) policemen who grin good- 
naturedly when you fall into them, and then extricate 
you. And as for the ordeals—there is, for instance, 
the ordeal of speaking. How easy it looks. It looks 
easy because almost everyone does it more or less badly. 
You see a fellow Member humming and hawing, leaving 
his sentences unfinished and generally making a hash 
of his subject, and the patient House attentively listening 
in silence. You remember your own triumphant speeches 
during the Election; the swing of the words, the thrill of the 
audience, the storm of applause. . . . You are “called.” 
You begin the carefully prepared opening sentences. 
Somehow they make less impression than you expected, 
You stumble upon some happy phrase: immediately 
a cheer. Ah, you think, I am getting into my stride. 
Fatal thought. The least touch of self-complacency, 
which under those hundreds of tolerant but penetrating 
eyes cannot hope to pass undetected, the least touch of 
it, and your grip of the House is lost. Like flowers in 
the morning sun, the faces on the opposite side expand 
into smiling bloom. You readjust yourself to this. A 
modest remark, a deprecatory gesture, and you are 
cheered at once. Now nothing can impede the great 
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oratorical effort. You turn with graceful assurance 
towards the Chair. ‘“ Why, Mr. Speaker,” you begin ; 
and you find that the Speaker, who, poor man, has a 
whole legion of things to do as well as listening to the 
speeches, is in earnest conversation over the arm of the 
Chair with a Whip. Or he is writing. Or (and this 
is really disconcerting) he has vacated the Chair to the 
Deputy Speaker, who, wearing neither wig nor gown, 
is almost invisible under the vast canopy. 

‘““Why, Mr. Speaker,” you repeat, vacantly ; but his 
apparent inattention has put you wrong again. You 
stumble, repeat yourself, lose your point and fall back 
ignominiously on your notes. You are almost faltering. 
Some kind person sees this (as like as not on the other 
side of the House, for the House is full of kind people). 
He encourages you with “Hear, hear.” You pick 
yourself up, and, carefully avoiding a second glance at 
the Chair, just as a sea-sick man looks inboard and 
avoids looking at the waves, you make a recovery and 
sweep into the main arguments of your speech. You 
take the House into your arms. You look along the 
benches, warming to your work, and then, alas! you see 
somebody laugh. In all human probability his mirth 
has nothing to do with your speech, but it disturbs you. 
Carrying on with one half of your mind, you try to hark 
back with the other half to test what you have said, 
searching for the fallacy. Under the strain of the 
process you break down again, the peroration goes into 
space, and you conclude by thanking the House rather 
lamely for its patience in listening to you. 

Then to your surprise you are cheered on sitting down. 
You think: ‘ Ah, well, they’re trying to gild the failure.” 
Nothing of the kind. Your Whip comes up and whispers : 
“* Good, well done.” ‘“ But, good lord,’’ you say, “I 
made a ghastly mess of it.’ ‘* Not at all,” he answers. 
“You made your points. They got home.” “ But 
it was such a lame affair,” you protest. “ Not a bit 
like ——.”” ‘*Oh, anyone can talk that rot with a bit 
of practice. You were telling them something new. 
It’s the matter far more than the manner that counts in 
the House.” 

And so it is; so long as the manner is not offensive. 

What is the secret of the Prime Minister’s astonishing 
command ? Frankness—his opponents say calculated 
frankness; and they are right to this extent, that the 
Prime Minister’s simplicity of manner is as_ highly 
artificial as the best prose or as Sir Gerald du Maurier’s 
studied nonchalance. It is the medium through which 
he has learned by experience that the House best likes 
him to express himself. There was a time, when he 
first led the Unionist Party before the War, when his 
Parliamentary manner was so different as to call from 
Max the well-known cartoon of him with a drum and his 
deposed leader with a violin: ‘“ Ah,” says Mr. Balfour, 
admiringly, ““ what verve! What brio! . . . What 
an instrument!” To-day Mr. Law’s repose, his studied 
gentleness in debate, is the nearest approach to Mr. 
Balfour’s easy languid way in all the House. He has 
the quality of making people listen without raising | 
his veice. 

But that is all manner, and would go no distance 
towards giving him his pre-eminent position were it 
not for the matter—the homely common-sense, the 
original point of view, the stealthy Scottish humour 
with which he illumines all he says. 





In violent contrast is Mr. Lloyd George, whose matter, 
less closely packed, is reinforced by a manner almost too 
oratorical for such an assembly. His natural violence of 
disposition makes him over-emphasize his points. He 
comes back to them, thumps them this way and that, 





turns them inside out and throws them at his hearers a 


Re 


macerated pulp. That was effective enough jn the las 
Parliament, but the fact is that Mr. Lloyd George is - 
yet tuned to the ear of this House. The last at 
Commons must have been very bad for him, Anythin 
would do for it. A subservient phalanx of idolater 
sat behind him, and he got into the habit of sadank 
that sonorous voice anything plausible that came it 
his head. Mr. Asquith once compared speaking in the 
last House of Commons with speaking to a feather bed 
Speaking in the present House is a very different matter 

Again, compare the impressions made respectively by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Clynes. Mr. MacDonali 
displays every artifice of the spell binder. He is dramatic. 
His voice is pleasant, and of a wonderful range and 
flexibility. But his matter is not impressive, and when 
he has a good point to make he detracts from its effe 
by over-presentation. He almost shows contempt for 
the intelligence of his audience in the highly coloureq 
pictures that he paints. It would do admirably in thp 
hurly-burly of a public meeting; but the House 9 
Commons does not react to a platform manner, My 
Clynes, on the other hand, who does not show to advantage 
in public meetings, is always worth hearing in the House. 
His quiet moderation adds a hundredfold to the effec 
of his speeches, which in themselves, if studied, are seep 
to be compact of close reasoning and clear thinking, 
Immeasurably the greatest speaker on the Labour 
Benches would be Mr. Philip Snowden if only his obyious 
prejudice against the French did not to some extent 
vitiate his judgments on foreign affairs. 

Sir John Simon is perhaps the best all-round debater 
in the House. He has a good voice, a graceful way of 
speaking, untiring industry and great qualities of mind, 
He has not yet the personal influence of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Asquith or Mr. Lloyd George, but it would 
not be surprising if he became in time a greater figure 
than any of the three. His chief defects are a tendency 
to estimate things by their debating value rather than 
their real worth, and an almost feminine liking for scoring 
off his opponents that leads him at times into dangers 
which his better judgment would avoid. There was a 
notable instance of this during the debate on the Liberal 
Amendment to the Address. Lord Robert Cecil surprise! 
the Liberals by maintaining that the Government 
must be the judges of when a problem should be raised 
on the League Council. Mr. Lloyd George seized this 
obvious opening and scored some magnificent debating 
points off Lord Robert which had the effect, to a large 
extent, of effacing the underlying value of Lord Robert's 
speech. Sir John Simon wound up the debate for the 
attackers. Ile was in magnificent form and spoke as 
‘“‘with the tongues of men and angels” to a House that 
hung breathless on his words. Point after point he 
hammered home with irresistible logic. There was just 
the right touch of warmth in his voice. One felt that the 
shades of the great debaters of the past must be nodding 
approval from behind the Speaker's Chair. It promised 
to be the speech of the day. 

And then he blundered. Not content to leave Lord 
Robert Cecil where he lay after the onslaught of the 
ex-Prime Minister, Sir John must needs launch a kick 
at the prostrate body. Immediately Lord Robert rose 
in his place, and in two sentences regularized his position 
and threw on his attacker the odium of misrepresentation. 
The spell was broken. The speech ended (as such 4 
speaker’s speech must necessarily end) perfect in form 
and delivery. But he had lost his hold on the House 
and he had damaged his own arguments, because the 
suspicion had been sown that he was not quite fair, that 
he was being too clever, and they thought: “ Of course, 
it’s Simon. That’s how he wins his cases. Mesmerizes 
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leaving nothing to -chance in his final address to 


the jury, driving the 


last nail into his adversary’s coffin. 
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THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
pe ae 
By EvELYN WRENCH. 
MINHE announcement that the Executive Committee 
of the British Empire Exhibition has definitely 
accepted the recommendations contained in the report 
of Sir William Joynson-Hicks will be welcomed by all 
who desire that next year’s ‘“‘ Empire Fair” at Wembley 
Shall be a great success. Much valuable time has been 
wasted, and it is to be hoped that the Executive, under 
the very capable chairmanship of Sir James Stevenson, 
will now be able to forge ahead with its preparations. 
Certainly no better choice for the position of chairman 
could have been made. Besides his great experience as 
a business organizer and as a member of the Army 
Council, Sir James Stevenson has travelled in most of 
the Dominions, while his recent experience at the 
Colonial Office should be very useful, 


WORLD. 


Monday’s New York cables reported that President 
Harding “surprised” the Senate by asking for the 
approval of that body for the participation of the 
United States in the permanent Court of International 


interpreted by several of the correspondents as a definite 
step towards the “ association” of the United States 
with the League of Nations. Mr. Hughes, in a long letter 
to the President, points out, however, that the Court of 
International Justice is “separate from the League, 
having a distinct legal status resting upon a protocol 
not contained in the Treaty of Versailles.” 


The funding of the British Debt to America has, as 
the Spectator anticipated, received very favourable 
comment in the American wecklies and reviews. The 
following extract from the New York Nation, a journal 
which can by no means be termed pro-British, is 
significant :— 

“We are not sure that this rich harvest of British gold will be 
an unmitigated gain to American industry—it may prove a real 
injury—but it should at least remove one source of Anglo-American 
friction and it wili undoubtedly be a powerful bolster to British 
credit. Old England has proved once more that she is still a 
financial rock, and there is no longer any real reason for sterling 
to remain below par.” 

A very important gathering takes place this month 
at Santiago, Chile, where the delegates of the Fifth 
International Conference of the American States mect 
together. Much has happened since the last Pan- 
American Conference was held in Buenos Aires in 1910, 
While the Monroe Doctrine may not be equally popular 
in North and in South America, the growing commercial 
influence of the United States in Latin America is one 
of the results of the War. The South American 
Republics look towards Wall Street for financial assist- 
ance much more than they did thirteen years ago. The 
Pan-American Conference is in reality an American 
league of nations, and it would be diflicult to over- 
estimate its importance as a means of bringing about 
co-operation in international affairs. 


The statement of Mr. Aimé Geoffrion, a former Presi- 
dent of the Quebee Bar Association, at Winnipeg to the 
effect that unless Canada secures a large influx of immi- 
grants of the right kind in the next few years she will 
be forced into annexation to the United States, has 
received considerable publicity in the Canadian Press. 
Migration problems, as I have pointed out in these 
weekly notes, are uppermost in the thoughts of all 
Canada at the present time, and the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s appropriation of £120,000 for advances to immi- 
grants has been variously commented on by the 
Dominion Press. The Montreal Star thinks that the 
Canadian Government is “ looking at this great problem 
small town 


for Canada through the spectacles of a 
politician.” 

The February issue of the American World’s Work 
draws a comparison between the infant mortality rate 
in the United States and in New Zealand, to the detri- 
ment of the former. It will be seen that the percentage 
for the British Isles is almost identical with that of the 
United States. The death-rate of infants under one 
year in the leading countries of the world in 1919 was 


as follows :— 


Per Per 

Thousand. Thousand, 
Chile oe ee «> 806 England and Wales 89 
Hungary .. ee oe 264 Ireland — oa 88 
Japan ee oe ++ 184 United States 87 
Spain ee se «188 §=©Switzerland 82 
Germany .- oo 145 Holland 80 
France’ .- eo. 129 Australia .. ee oe 69 
Norway... ve ‘e 94 and 
Denmark .. oe ss °92 New Zealand ee only 45 


New Zealand’s wonderful record in this connexion is 
largely due to the work of Dr. Truby King and the 
Royal New Zealand Society for the health of women 
and children, 


Several years ago the Canadian dislike for the granting 





Justice established under the Versailles Treaty. This is 
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of titles was shown by the debates in the Ottawa Par- 
liament. The subject has again been under discussion, 
and last week, according to the Ottawa correspondent 
of the Daily Express, “ in an address to the King, Par- 
liament has requested that no more titles be conferred 
on Canadians.” Canada is not the only Dominion 
where there is a strong feeling against titles, as the 
debates in the South African Upper House last autumn 
proved, 


A well-informed correspondent on Indian subjects 
writes to me as follows :— 


“TY notice in the paragraphs on the English-Speaking World in 
the Spectator that you would welcome suggestions. Might I suggest 
a reference to the English in India, who they are and what they 
work at ? I find very little knowledge in England of English people 
in India besides English officials. The English in India consist 
of business men, shopkeepers and artisans as well as officials. 
Nearly all those earning less than £600 a year have their families 
educated in India. In India, as in England, there are more English 
people earning less than £600 a year than those earning more than 
that sum. ‘There are also many English people domiciled in 
India working on railways, in Government offices and other 
capacities,” 


Several of the St. John’s (Newfoundland) papers have 
recently referred to the forthcoming “ gold rush” to 
the Labrador peninsula, which is, of course, under the 
jurisdiction of Newfoundland and not under the Canadian 
Government, as might be supposed from its geographical 
position. A well-informed correspondent writes to me 
from Newfoundland :— 


“There have been many evidences of the existence of gold, 

both in Newfoundland and Labrador, but, as in the case of our 
other mineral resources, we have lacked capital for development 
on any considerable scale. This might easily prove a gold field 
of importance, although there is the usual element of speculation 
about it all.” 
Montreal financiers have now acquired rights to dredge 
the beds of Big Brook and other rivers at Stag Bay, 
Labrador, and according to the St. John’s Evening 
Telegram encouraging reports have been received from 
the prospectors and engineers who have been there. 


A revolution in our boots and shoes has been proposed 
by Mr. Oliver E. de Ridder, a shoemaker of Rochester, 
New York. ‘“ The Edison of the shoe industry,” as he 
is called by the Illustrated World of New York, has 
created “a totally new kind of shoe, the main feature 
of which is that the upper part of the sole on which the 
foot rests is moulded to fit the foot and resembles the 
jmpression left by the bare foot in pliable, moist sand. 
The sole contains permanently moulded hollows or 
depressions into which the projecting curvatures of the 
foot rest, and rising curved surfaces that fit up under 
the arches of the foot.” The inventor predicts that in a 
few years’ time our present type of boot will become 
obsolete and that corns will become a thing of the past, 
because “the hollows or depressions in the sole give 
room in which the joints of the foot can move up and 
down in the course of walking.” 


The full story of America’s relief work in Eastern 
Europe, in Russia and in the Near East remains to be 
told. It would be well if some of those Europeans who 
glibly talk about America being too much occupied with 
her own concerns to bother about the Old World were 
to take the trouble to learn something of America’s 
wonderful humanitarian work in the Near East since the 
Armistice. It is a record of which Western civilization 
has cvery reason to be proud. More than 100,000 
children in the Near East are now being fed and clothed 
by the American Near East Relief Committee, and at 
the town of Alexandropol in Russian Armenia there is 
an orphanage containing no fewer than 17,000 children 
dependent on “* Uncle America,” 





a 
LE’ ‘TERS TO THE EDITOR, 
* BEHIND THE SHUT DOOR.” 


[To the Ediior of the SPEcTATOR.] 

Srr,—In a recent issue you reported the complaints of 
patient who stated that they dated back nearly thirty yen ? 
and you made the comment that his story was “ typical» . 
that thirty years nearly a quarter of a million of persons Meee 
been discharged from asylums, many of them imperfect, 
cured. Twelve thousand men and women are employed nt 
the nursing staffs of the mental hospitals and are in hourly 
contact with over a hundred thousand insane people, from 
year’s end to year’s end, of whom many are actuated by the 
most vindictive passions and delusions. Is it to be wondere 
at that some of the discharged patients retain their animosity 
against those who have restrained them or that some of the 
nursing staff may have lost self-control, especially those who 
are untrained? Is it wonderful that a society that has 
sedulously advertised for such complaints for several years 
should accumulate a number of them made in the fy 
assurance that they cannot be inquired into and without th 
knowledge that the ill-doers may have been punished ? 

As superintendent of a large public asylum for many years 
I personally interviewed between three and four thousand 
cases prior to their discharge, and invariably begged them tp 
show the gratitude they usually expressed by telling me of 
any unkindness they had experienced or witnessed, and in the 
few instanees that such complaints were made they wer 
reported to the Asylum Committee and inquired into. The 
committee also put to all such patients the same inquiry, 
As unpaid governor of a large charitable mental hospital for 
thirty years, I have witnessed the discharge at the weekly 
meetings of many hundred patients, whose smiling faces and 
obviously heartfelt gratitude have been most gratifying. 

The officers of the Mental After Care Association (on the 
Council of which I have served for many years), who come 
into the most intimate and friendly relations with the recoyered 
insane in restarting them in life, report that in the several 
thousand cases which they have dealt with the complaints of 
ill-treatment are very rare but the expressions of gratitude 
almost universal. The ex-patients commonly tell these ladies 
that in case of relapse they should no longer dread going to 
the asylum. My first experience of mental diseases was in 
the post of medical officer to a private asylum of about thirty 
patients, and when in a public institution, with some eight 
hundred to care for, I greatly missed the freedom of treatment 
with that individuality of care which I consider is the most 
important element of treatment; and which can only be 
possible where the numbers are few. If I had the misfortune 
to have a relative needing such care, I should unhesitatingly 
resort to a good private mental hospital. 

I am aware that having been an official in mental hospitals 
those who are prejudiced against them will regard my state- 
ments with disbelief and my opinions as due to the crassest 
ignorance. But I wish that I could take some of them ona 
visit of inspection “ behind the shut door,” and I believe they 
would say as did Greenwood, the amateur casual, after 4 
sojourn with me, “‘ I could not have believed it.” I trust, 
therefore, that you, Sir, will reconsider your view of the 
typicality of these complaints.—I am, Sir, &c., 





MEDICvs. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sm,—A popular Highland puipit orator of the last generation, 
while preaching to a crowded congregation in Inverness, 
feeling the heat oppressive, raised his arm, and, pointing 4 
finger to a gallery door, said, without any modulation of his 
voice and without any obvious interruption in the flow of 
his discourse, ‘* Will someone please open that door?” and, 
turning to the opposite gallery, he repeated his request i0 
similar manner. As the congregation dispersed two serious 
minded women were overheard commenting upon the sermot: 
“Ah!” said one to the other, “it was a h -art-searching 
sermon ; and, eh, woman, wasn’t he beautiful on the doors? 

Now, it is all very well to be beautiful on the doors, but 
is irrelevant, and no amount of clamorous utterance can make 
it anything else. Those who make the clamour may think 


that they are arresting public attention, but they are only 
creating a diversion, Nevertheless, it is true that the publie 
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ne anxiety as to whether all is well with lunacy 
and I think the Spectator has rightly divined 
and provided suitable opportunity 


are showing S01 
-dministration, a th 
the trend of public opinion 


+< expression. : ; Tr 
Oey selves is not a subject for contention; but it is 


ble that the public should get guidance in matters of 

essential importance for its adequate consideration. ; 

It is a curious fact that, while the better care of the insane 
as one of the first objects towards which the humanitarian 
sso of the early part of the nineteenth century was 
porn yet the influence of the idea of legal control, only, 
from the custom of regarding an insane person as akin to a 
guilty person, has dogged the footsteps of medical opinion and 
the ideals of those entrusted by law with the care of the insane 
down to the present day. Notwithstanding that adverse 
influence, it is one of the proud achievements of medical 
ractice that more than forty years ago it was possible for 
the late Sir William T. Gairdner to describe the activities 
of a modern asylum in these terms : *“No more brilliant 
application of medical science than this has ever been known 
any age of the world’s history.” 

It would be wrong to suggest that conflict exists between 
medicine and law ; but it is right to recognize that experience 
has shown that, within certain necessary limitations, the 
legal atmosphere may now be replaced by the purely medical 
view of insanity and of the appropriate arrangements for 
the care and treatment of patients who suffer from mental 
unsoundness. That, in itself, is a very large reform. Let 
me ask attention to some of its implications. 

1. Your correspondent, Mr. Ray Muir, rightly draws 
attention to the importance of treatment on a voluntary 
basis, but I fear he is somewhat out in his statement of the 
number of voluntary boarders in Scottish asylums. The 75 
per cent. of such boarders in the Crichton Royal Institution 
at Dumfries applies only to private patients—neither in Scot- 
land nor in England are rate-aided patients allowed the privi- 
lege of voluntary admission. ‘This restriction ought to be 
removed. It may possibly raise a smile to suggest the idea 
of popularizing asylums, but when one reflects how great was 
the popular initial prejudice against entering a fever hospital 
the hope may be entertained that, were the legal necessity 
for certification removed, many patients would voluntarily 
place themselves under care and treatment, and that, too, 
at an earlier and more curable stage than is the current usage 
when tests and methods, more repugnant than residence in 
an asylum, are imposed as necessary preliminaries to skilled 
treatment. I shall refer to this aspect of the question later. 
Meantime, it is useless to talk of adding a few more lectures 
on insanity to the already overburdened medical course of 
studies, while the highly-trained medical officers of asylums 
cannot get patients with the same freedom of access to their 
wards as the Physicians of General Hospitals. 

2. The Maudsley Hospital has been hailed as the dawn of 
anew epoch in the treatment of patients suffering from mental 
unsoundness. Let us not forget that we owe it to men whose 
devotion to the care of the insane led them to rejoice in what 
had been accomplished by their predecessors and contem- 
poraries and to promote ideals derived therefrom. But it 
is a pathetic reflection that this new effort is beset with sug- 
gestions calculated to raise false hopes, which have done more 
than all the clamour raised by Dr. Lomax and his friends 
to unsettle the public mind in relation to asylums. A cult 
has arisen who teach that, if patients can be got early enough, 
their minds can be psycho-analysed, their repressions “ got 
up,” their complexes resolved and their reason restored. At 
present Iam only concerned with the fact that this kind of 
teaching has raised false hopes as to the value of early treat- 
ment, and created by contrast a pernicious prejudice against 
asylums. Perhaps I may, without impropriety, refer to the 
successful efforts made in Glasgow, where a hospital was 
established twenty years ago on the same lines as the Maudsley. 
But in advocating this advance I was in spirit and in method 
doing nothing more than my colleagues, the Physicians of 
Asylums, only I was in the happy position of being free from 
the handicap of having to get my patients certified before 
they could be admitted to my wards. In short, neither new 
methods in the treatment of insanity nor reflections upon the 
tteatment and nursing of patients in asylums are implicd by 
the new movement represented by the establishment of the 
Maudsley and other hi yspitals. 


desira 


in 








3. I have already referred to the unsatisfactory procedure 
adopted in arranging for the admission of patients to public 
asylums in England. It is too long and complicated a story 
to recite fully. But, in my opinion, it is a scandal, of which 
discovery I make a free gift to the Press. Decent citizens who 
become afflicted in their minds are removed by the Relieving 
Oflicer to the workhouse, there detained, ostensibly for pur- 
pose of observation, and a citizen magistrate is called upon 
to decide whether the patient requires asylum treatment. 
The part played by the medical man who grants a certificate 
is really that of a witness, and the magistrate grants his order 
only if he is satisfied that the patient is insane. Meanwhile 
the patient, during the most critical stage of his illness, is 
not getting the skilled medical attention and nursing whicl 


he requires. He is not negiected, but his condition is not 
diagnosed, or rarely so. All this should be changed. From 


the moment that mental disorder becomes apparent, access 
to appropriate treatment should be available. 

I hope I have made some headway in showing that lunacy 
reform is well understood by everybody engaged in practice 
in that branch of medicine, and that many of us whose work 
can testify to our sympathy with the afflicted are prepared, 
in discharge of their obligations to the public, to take some 
pains to put the case in its true perspective, though they may 
regard themselves as under no obligation to answer pointless 
inquiries.—I am, Sir, &c., J. CARSWELL. 

96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Under the existing system, I am fully persuaded of the 
impossibility of bettering the conditions of the poor creatures 
incarcerated in asylums. The rigid discipline, the inhumanity, 
the brutal and often wantonly cruel treatment which goes on 
hour by hour, minute by minute, exists to-day as it did in 
Henry Cockton’s time. By sad experience I know it, but 
how can it be otherwise? To begin with, the mean wage 
attached to such positions as attendants is utterly inadequate 
to attract the educated man, the man capable of recognizing 
his responsibilities, and of appreciating the sad lot of those 
over whom he is placed. 

During the War I engaged in Poor Law institutions and 
asylum work (only in the capacity of attendant by the way), 
and have held positions in no less than five of such places 
only one asylum proper, however, but in two observation 
wards, which may be described as stepping-stones to the 
larger institution, and where asylum procedure prevails. 
Now, in every case—no exception, mark you—did I witness, 
from the moment of my entering, the most revolting scenes. 
In all cases I found the attitude adopted by those in imme- 
diate attendance on the mentaily afflicted to be one of 
indifference, callousness, neglect, gross brutality, and in some 
cases sheer, wanton cruelty! How can a medical man hope 
to cure or even to alleviate the distress of those poor demented 
creatures when he is saddled with such “helpers”? And 
how can the medical man or the existing committee, or the 
‘**surprise”’ visitor, or, indeed, anybody, know or even suspect 
what goes on behind the scenes ? Such things as I have hinted 
at do not occur when the dector is about! An attendant 
does not throw an old man into bed, pick him up again and 
bang him down again a dozen times, at each bang calling him 
an old bastard, if the Visiting Committee is looking on! 
Not he! He is on his best behaviour then. 

In the asylum at which I was engaged—I only stayed there 
a week, I couldn’t be a party to what I saw going on—the 
treatment meted out to the poor devils in my ward I can only 
describe as damnable. The ward itself was a marvel to look 
at, with its highly-polished floor, its metal-work burnished 
till it sparkled again, its windows clear as crystal, its furniture 
and appointments arranged to a nicety, the books arranged 
on the table just so (and woe betide the patient who dared 
touch one !). All this, I say, was a marvel of neatness and 
order, and doubtless produced a good impression on those 
wiseacres, the Visiting Committee. 

But what shall I say of the residents of this Elysium— 
the poor unfortunates for whom it was built and maintained ? 
To say that their condition was pitiable and their life one 
long torture is putting it very mildly. I have seen them 
sitting motionless in the chairs, silent, the live-long day ; 
not one day, mind you, but every day, to be dragged out by 
the scruff of the neck at bedtime without any regard to their 
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various infirmities, stripped in a twinkling, hastily scrubbed 
and washed and thrown into bed—yes, thrown in with a curse. 
I’ve seen it, so I know. I see the Chairman of the Committee 
hold up his hands in holy horror, and say that such things 
cannot be, and that everything is Al. But what does he 
know about it? What can he know about it ? 

When I first took up this class of work I used to report 
such happenings, but generally got my knuckles well rapped 
for my pains and got branded as a spy and busybody into 
the bargain. So, like your medical officers, I have become 
apathetic. I do the best I can and never remonstrate with 
others, unless, of course, I happen to be in charge of a ward, 
and then I don’t stand any nonsense from the other 
attendants. But what can one do against so many ?— 
I am, Sir, &e., AsyLumM ATTENDANT. 





[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—As an ex-chaplain to a county asylum in Ulster, I have 
not the slightest hesitation in saying that an investigation 
into the treatment of lunatics is most desirable. A friend 
of mine confined in the asylum to which I was chaplain 
told me, long after she had left the asylum, that gross cruelties 
were practised on patients by the warders. The warders 
gave one another fictitious names in the presence of patients. 
One, e.g., would be known as Tom Jones, and when a paticnt 
complained that he had been subjected to physical abuse 
by Tom Jones, this was proof positive of hallucination, 
for there was no warder of that name. I myself, on one 
occasion, found an attendant abusing a patient by beating 
him savagely about the abdomen. I remonstrated, tried to 
discover the attendant’s name from other attendants and 
failed. I then went straight to the medical officer and told 
him that unless the whole matter was thoroughly investigated 
I should take my own course. The attendant was dismissed. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ULsTerR CLERGYMAN. 

| We have received more letters, for which we have no space, 
from ex-patients, some of whom were satisfied with their 
treatment while others were not.—Ep. Spectator.] 


FRANCE AND THE RUHR. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—In your attitude towards France in the Ruhr everyone 
who is too proud to fight, every pacifist, every pro-German 
is with you; but, so far as I know, the men who followed 
Roosevelt's lead and made America join the Allies are bitterly 
disappointed with the British Government and with you. 
In so far as this policy is based on a wish to please America, 
if it is, it is mistaken. You are pleasing here not your friends 
but your enemies—and, in the minds of your friends, you 
have deserted France and have encouraged Germany to 
persist in her mistaken course. If France fails, Britain is 
responsible for that failure and you will then have a Germany 
which, having cancelled both its internal and external debts, 
will be in a position to dominate the world’s markets. 

It is incomprehensible to me that British policy should 
favour such a course ; but I remember how, before the War, 
Britain would not heed the warnings from France of Germany’s 
preparations, and the present inability to follow the clear- 
sighted lead of France is of a piece with that stupidity which 
ridiculed the efforts of the Spectator and those of Lord Roberts 
in pre-War days. The desertion by Great Britain of her Allies 
in the War must fill friends of Great Britain with shame and 
sorrow.—I am, Sir, &c. 

New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. Cuarwes F. Smirn. 
[To the Editor of the Spectaton.] 
Sin,—Perhaps you will allow plain speaking on the other 
side, and, to quote Cromwell, “ I pray you, Sir, in the name of 
Christ, to believe it possible that you may be mistaken.” 
You put forward prophecies, and reason from them as if they 

were proven truths. 

In 1921 the course now taken by France was approved of 
by all parties in Parliament ; it was not carried out only 
because Germany made certain promises, which, as usual, 
she has broken. I ask, Sir, why is that course now so utterly 
I strongly hold that England should now help 
J. F. M. 


wicked ? 
France in every possible way.—I am, Sir, &c.. 





TR 
WHY NOT A TAX ON BETTING» 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. ] 
Sir,—In accordance with your wonted equity, wh 
print letters, pro as well as contra, bearing 
advocate, perhaps you may think fit t 
columns a demur to part of your 
tax on betting?” 

Your writer urges: ‘“‘ There is no more harm in s 
money on it [betting] than there is in spendin 
box at the theatre, or on a day’s golf, or a day's shootin, 
or fishing.” I suggest that this comparison is not analo; - 
and is pernicious. The advantages, of the three ite 
especially, are health, exercise, comradeship, and a recteati 
which harms no one. Betting is attended by none of thes 
advantages. The main object, honestly sifted, is g ons 
gain of money, even though thereby the “ bettor” may be 
treading on the narrow path of subterfuge, the “ bettee "_ 
perhaps your best friend—may be heavily injured, and th 
comradeship comprises a considerable number of blacklegs 

The foregoing applies principally to turf betting, Neves 
theless, I venture to suggest that a man may with a perfectly 
clear conscience frequent many a racecourse and lose 
gain—many an innocuous, modest “ fiver.”’—I am, Sir, &¢, . 

HENRY KNOLLys, Colone, 
Late Royal Artillery, 
Meyrick Park Crescent, Bournemouth. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF RUBBER IN Ty 
EMPIRE. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Evelyn Wrench says in your last issue regarding 
restriction of rubber that the Stevenson scheme “ restrict 
production under the British flag to 60 per cent. of the 19 
crop until the price passes one shilling and threepence y 
pound ; a series of adjustments will permit of full productio, 
only when the price reaches three shillings.” 

If Mr. Wrench will refer to the report of the Stevenson 
Committee he will see that owing to liberal allowances, 
especially to small (native) holders, ‘* standard ” production 
is not the production of 1920. For Malaya, for instance, the 
production of 1920 is estimated to have been 190,000 tons, 
whereas “ standard ” production for that country has been 
fixed at 270,000 tons, or nearly half as much again. 

Mr. Wrench will also find that the aim of the scheme i 
not to raise the price to 3s., but to stabilize it at about half 
that level. If rubber averages 1s. 3d. or more from 
February Ist, 1923, the proportion of ‘ standard” allowed 
to be produced will rise by five per cent. every three months, 
and 100 per cent. will be reached by February Ist, 1925. 
Should the price from now on average Is. 6d., we shall reach 
100 per cent. in eleven,months from now. 

The British Empire sells rubber to the United States and 
buys cotton from them. Before the war 1 Ib. of rubber was 
exchanged for 4 lbs. of cotton. When the Stevenson scheme 
was adopted, 1 Ib. of cotton was being exchanged for 2 lbs. 
of rubber. Mr. Wrench names an American manufacture 
who apparently resents our combining to secure a price 
sufficient to save our plantations from abandonment. The 
Rubber Association of Amcrica claims to speak for ninety-five 
per cent. of the American trade and has just made it cleat 
that it is in full sympathy with the Stevenson scheme. And, 
in fact, it would be strange if consumers objected to the 
stabilization of the price of their raw material at about half 
the pre-War level. 

Mr. Wrench’s articles deal with ‘ The English-Speaking 
World.”” He should remember in criticizing the Colonial 
Office that it is responsible for our tropical dependencies 
The Stevenson scheme was conceded to an agitation 1 
British Malaya, prolonged over more than two years of 
commercial disaster. It rests upon legislation adopted bot! 
in Malaya and Ceylon and its adoption has laid for the 
countries the spectre of bankruptcy. If the Home Government 
were to override the wishes of the local legislatures in a matt 
affecting, as this does, directly the economic life of theit 
communities, it would be guilty of just the type of blundent! 
interferenee against which all our experience of colonial 
administration should put us on our guard.—I am, Sit, & 

Eric MACFADYE. 





1-4 Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 3. 
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INDUSTRY TO CARRY ITS OWN CASUALTIES. 
: [To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
<p.—I should like to suggest that the use of the above phrase 
np a policy or an ideal is misleading for the reason 
at at present the casualties are already carried by industry 
ae pa they are carried at all) through the medium of the 
Se and Labour Departments of the State. The task 
of finding all money spent or distributed by the State in 
carrying out its wishes falls, in general, on to the industry 


to express 


of the country. eee ss ’ : 
“ Insurance by Industries *’ is a more informative phrase, 


ribes a scheme about which much may be said for 
and against. As one who has discussed this proposal with 
representatives of both Trade Unions and Employers, I must 
disagree with your statement that the scheme is generally 
welcomed. The reverse 1s the case. 

I find the union representatives are against it mainly for 


and desc 


two reasons :-— . | | 
(a) On principle they are against any proposal which gives 


one section of men less benefit than another section, especially 
when it may easily happen that both sections may belong 
to the same union. ' : 

(b) The financial experiences of Trade Unions in looking 
after State unemployed funds have not been happy. 

The employers are not enthusiastic about it because they 
believe that the Insurance organization would require to be 
duplicated to provide for both the Industry scheme and the 
State scheme, and that, therefore, the whole insurance plan 
could not work efficiently. 

But the criticism of the proposal is not to be taken as an 
expression of satisfaction with the present organization. It 
seems that agreement betwecn employers and unions might 
be reached on the lines of ** humanizing ” the present system 
in the Employment Exchanges. How this might be donc is 
still the subject of much discussion, but one suggested method 
is for the employers’ organizations to administer the Insurance 
Funds, without financial control or responsibility, through 
their individual works. If the works where the man was last 
employed had to hand him the Insurance benefits, the gains 
to the community would be :— 

(1) The unemployed man would remain in contact with 
his industry. 

(2) The employer would have the realities of the unemployed 
problem brought to his notice in a more emphatic and more 
constant manner than at present. 

(8) The unemployed man would be less liable to feel that 
he was merely a number in a list of hopeless humanity and 
would be more likely to take courage from knowing that there 
was an organization not far away which was anxious to get 
him an economically sound job to do.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALEXANDER F.Eck, D.Sc. 

26 Manor House Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


THE TRADE VALUE OF GOOD DESIGN. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]} 
Sir,—From your criticisms in the Spectator of the 17th ult. of 
the examples of our work which had been submitted to the 
Editor, it is evident that you labour under an important 
misapprehension which, if only for the sake of other printers, 
we desire to remove. You assume that the lettering on 
decorated containers, wrappers and labels is in the form 
originally suggested by the designer. Our experience is that 
in the majority of cases this is not so, the purchaser usually 
insisting upon lettering of a debased type and drawn to as 
large a size as possible. To this insistence the printer 
naturally has to give way.—We are, Sir, &c., 
For Hupson, Scotr & Sons, Lrp. 
Carlisle, (I. Scorr-NicuoLson, Director). 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I have read with much interest the correspondence in 
the Spectator on this subject, as it is a matter on which I have 
thought a good deal and written a little. The letter from 
Mr. Edge leads to a point which scems altogether overlooked 
in“ advertising art ”’ at present ; I mean the woman’s taste. 
Tam quite certain that the “ smirking female ” of Mr. Edge’s 
lnspired phrase is not on the chocolate box or popular magazine 
to please the women ; who are, we are assured on all hands, 





the main supporters of the magazine industry, and who cer- 
tainly are responsible for a surprising consumption of chocolate. 
Why, then, is such advertising dictated practically entirely by 
men’s taste ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Miss) E. J. Marsan. 
Clavering, Clissold Park Villas, Church Street, N. 16. 


THE QUESTION OF PALESTINE. 
[Tv the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The only two reasons that you now advance for urging 
the withdrawal of the Government from Palestine are the 
alleged inability of the local authorities “to develop the 
country on the revenue which is at present available” and 
the possibility of riots. May I respectfully point out that 
these two reasons are interconnected, and that they are both 
due to a third factor—the encouragement given by a certain 
section of the British Press to the agitation carried on by a 
number of Arab malcontents? As long as this encourage- 
ment continues it is unreasonable to expect that the artificially 
fomented discontent will die out, and as long as discontent 
continues it will have a restraining influence upon those who 
would otherwise be disposed to invest their capital in the 
country. Hence those who are desirous of helping the 
Administration of Palestine should cease to demand its 
disappearance. The Zionist Organization has been able 
during the last few years, directly and indirectly, to bring 
£5,000,000 into Palestine for the general development of the 
country, and it would undoubtedly have been able to comman:l 
even larger resources but for the feeling of uneasiness and 
uncertainty spread by those who wish the Government to 
withdraw. But whatever reasons may be urged for such an 
act, none has yet been advanced that could possibly justify 
or extenuate the breach of a national obligation of honour 
that it would involve.—I am, Sir, &c., 
IsrRAEL COHEN, General Seerctary. 
ae Zionist Organization, 77 Great Russell Street, London, 
ye 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AND WOMEN. 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—Whatever is done to alter or improve the law as to 
degrees of murder, it is much to be hoped that females qua 
females will not be excluded from the extreme penalty. lor 
let us not forget that the lives of the most innocent and 
helpless are necessarily entirely in the hands of women. 
To a great number of English people the law of the land is 
their guide as to right and wrong—a very imperfect criterion, 
no doubt, but vastly better than nothing ; and if the murder 
of infants by their mothers be legally defined as something 
short of murder, Heaven have mercy upon the little children ! 
This is not to say that the unhappy girl-murderer should be 
hanged—nay, she might always be reprieved simply as an 
exercise of the mercy of the Crown, but not from any weakening 
of the verdict. Let her leave the court convinced that she 
has committed murder. There are many loving Christian 
agencies ready to befriend her.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lucy C. F. Cavenpisu. 


THE CIRCULATION OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
[To the Editor of the Srpecraror.] 
Sm,—Referring to the correspondence under the above 
heading, this is my experience. A good friend in New 
York City forwards me his Spectators, otherwise I could not 
see them. I forward them to St. Louis, where I know they 

are read by at least two or three more.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bentivar, Hillsboro, Missouri. C. S. Broapueap. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Congratulations on the improvement of the Spectator. 
I hope and feel sure that the new venture will be a great 
success. For many years the Spectator has kept many of us 
who live on the outskirts of the Empire “ ALIVE.” I only 
wish we could receive it more regularly, but that is the fault 
of our mail service. My last copy is November 4th, 1922. 

This, as you are well aware, is a wonderful country. Black 
though Kenya and we settlers are sometimes painted, in the 
near future this pearl of Empire will go ahead as few colonies 
have done before.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Muringalo, Nyeri, Kenya. C. O'HaGan, Capt. 
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CURIOSITIES OF SPELLING. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—The gardener quoted by your reviewer (Knole and the 
Sackvilles) does not hold the record, even in his ewn pro- 


fession. I have the original of the following before me :— 
“Bill of the instrument of garden November 1921. 

Annas 
Kainterverbail 100 plants .. ee oe ee 12 
Floxshect seed red ee oe oe oe ee 4 
Kamdiatufy white and red .. ée ee ee 8 
Kalakia redd_ .. oe oe ee oe ee 4 
Luxpor sheet one kind flower ee oe ee 4 
Sakalchia seed .. oe oe ee es ° 4 

Scantus kind of seed .. ee ee oe ‘ 4.” 


For some time Scantus (Schizanthus), Luxpor (Larkspur) 
and Sakalchia (Eschscholtzia) beat me completely. I hope 
I have them right now! The “instrument” of garden is 
doubtless the bazaar writer’s idea of “ bill,’ showing most 
of his work to be of a legal nature.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Guildford. J. W. MEARES. 


POETRY. 


——<>>—__— 


A DEAD WARRIOR. 


Iferr sown to dust lies one that drave 
The furrow through his heart ; 

Now, of the fields he died to save 
Iiis own dust forms a part. 


Where went the tramp of martial feet, 
The blare of trumpets loud, 

Comes silence with her winding-sheet, 
And shadow with her shroud. 


Iiis mind no longer counsel takes, 
No sword his hand need draw, 

Across whose borders peace now makes 
Inviolable law. 


So, with distraction round him stilled, 
Now let. him be content! 

And time from age to age shall build 
His standing monument. 


Not here, where strife, and greed, and lust 
Grind up the bones of men ; 
But in that safe and secret dust 
Which shall not rise again. 
LAURENCE HovsMan. 


THE THEATRE. 
—<-_—— 

“THE YOUNG IDEA” AT THE SAVOY. 
Tur reception of Mr. Noel Coward’s play, The Young Idea, 
has really been very cheering. Here is a thoroughly witty, 
rather fantastically farcical comedy in which, for principal 
notion, the manners and aspirations of the “ huntin’ and 
shootin’ ” set are made to appear exceedingly funny. Now 
you would have said that the cheap seats would have been bored 
with the social satire in which two rich sets are contrasted or the 
fantastic ideas, and the expensive seats would not have liked 
the satire directed against ** Horseback Hall.” For out of the 
hunting season and on off days ‘* Horseback Hall ” patronizes 
extensively such theatres as are devoted to comedies and 
musical comedies. But the play is a great success. The 
night I was there “ Horseback Hall” sat in the stalls and 
thoroughly enjoyed it, so did also some Americans: what 
they can have made of it I cannot imagine, for it is essentially 
an intimate comedy of manners. Both the young Bohemians, 
whose topic of conversation is of “ vice, art and food,” and 
the hunting set, whose talk is of *“* seats, hands and women,” 
are typically English products. 

The story of the play is this. George Brent and Jennifer 
did not get on; they had a divorce by mutual consent ; she 
took the children to Italy and wrote novels; he stayed at 
home, inherited an estate, and married Cicely, a “‘huntin’ and 
shootin’ * lady. The children, Gerda and Sholto, brought up 


on the Continent, come home to see their father, are as horrified 


. ia 
by his set as they are attracted by him, and resolye to 
him from the hard Cicely, who is making him 


She has a lover, and with the aid of Gerda and Sha 
packed off to Jamaica with him, while the father an 


always “ been faithful at heart,” is taken back to the : 
grove at Alassio and reunited to the first wife, Jennifer = 

Upon this idea Mr. Coward has managed to hang oe 
very funny satire both of Jennifer, with whom we whe: 
sympathize but who writes what are obviously ones : 
bad novels, and of “ Horseback Hall.” There is 9 y 
admirable account of a hunt ball and a perfect exam hy 
the sporting flirtation, with an admirable indication ~ 
“ Horseback Hall” is modified and transmuted into " 
Indian society. Ang 

Mr. Herbert Marshall’s acting as George Brent, the fath 
of the boy and girl, is excellent. He has that most adminty 
possession for an actor or actress—a face which it is q Derpebat 
pleasure to watch. In The Young Idea every muscle “ 
eloquent, while his losing his temper and his attempts } 
reconciliation with the adamantine Cicely are so realistic 
to make an auditor distinctly uncomfortable. Miss Murs 
Pope’s appearance as Cicely was perfect. I do not lik 
Miss Ann Trevor's Gerda; she never left herself or he 
face alone, and was, I felt, unconvinced by the part anj 
therefore unwilling to let it play itself: I do hope she will - 
let herself be persuaded by those who have written of { 
play that Gerda and Sholto are impossible characters 
are really abstract personifications—they are nothing of the 
sort, they are in fact but slightly caricatured, and they riy, 
false in quite other directions to those she suspects. It was; 
pity that Mr. Noel Coward did not look younger—a py 
‘**mother’s blue-eyed boy” appearance would have adds 
greatly to the piquancy of the part. However, he acted mos 
amusingly. I cannot praise too highly Miss Phyllis Black ys 
Priscilla Hartleberry. Her co-operation with her autho 
was so complete, her interpretation of the part so just. So anj 
not otherwise do the more brainless young females in sye\ 
sets behave. Miss Naomi Jacob’s and Mr. Clive Currie’s ql 
too brief sketches of older members of the house party wer 
perfection. 

Of course, we shall all begin to predict futures for Mr. Nod 
Coward. I should say that he would emphatically not becom 
a “ highbrow ” ; his plays, I fancy, will never quite take the 
step over the threshold of the comprehensible which is take: 
by plays which are “‘ literature’ ; but if he continues as h 
has begun, I and my like thinkers, to whom the commer 
theatre is too often a desert, shall most gratefully go to se 
anything he may choose to write. Tarx, 


“PLUS FOURS” AT THE HAYMAREIT. 
Tue plot of this play consists of the laborious manufacture 
of situations at once trivial and improbable. Its dialogu 
strains human speech beyond its breaking point in order 
drag in third-rate epigrams. However, all this is true 
70 per cent. of current plays, and it would be quite unfair 
to single out this particular one as exceptionally bogs, 
In fact, as a set-off it is well acted, though that makes it 
inadequacy the more patent. Miss Peggy O'Neil, Mr. Aubrey 
Smith, Miss Athene Seyler, were all good; while, as usual, 
that most charming of comedians, Mr. John Deveral, hai 
only to walk across the stage to introduce the authente 
spirit of comedy to that alien atmosphere. As a matter of 
fact, admirable as are Mr. Deveral’s gestures, irresistible # 
is his tittering laugh, comprehensive as is his grasp of tle 
psychology of that I trust non-existent creature the “ average 
young Englishman,” it is yet perhaps in the movements ol 
his feet that he comes nearest to the ideal of pure formles 
art, self-complete and self-revealing. And in this is he 0 
with Chaplin and with Grock? E. J. > 


66 rr YEVUr r ry A] TYTN T N 
‘TAFFY” AT THE PRINCE OF WAL 

SPECIAL MATINEE. 
Ir is easy to accuse Mr. Caradoe Evans of being rude to bs 
mother, but the metaphor is inapposite. Tis vilification of 
South Welsh is the outcome of his love for Wales. He stirs” 
mud and slime, as it were, because he believes that the ™* 





needs dredging. Anyone who knows Wales will admit that 
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de is greatly exaggerated, but the performance 

‘; first play on Monday afternoon leaves no doubt as to 
- sendous sincerity. Taffy is by no means faultless. 
ee the raggedness and the limitations of Mr. Evans’s 
put it bites hard and deep into many foibles of the 
n—sufficiently hard and deep to provoke the right- 
n of an assumedly Welsh section in the audience. 
and hissing were quelled only by more 
sigorous applause. Each act ended in cacophany, and the 
triumphantly violent reception of Mr. Evans at the end of 
the play no doubt owed some of its energy to the false stimulus 
of rivalry. , a AY ; 

In nothing is Mr. Evans more Welsh than in his predilection 
for highly coloured views on life and his tendency to take the 
most trivial events aw tragique. Meanness, over-scrupulosity, 
narrowness, self-seeking and prejudice are qualities not 

uliar to Welshmen, and, although they are personified 
in certain of the characters in Taffy, the scathing invective 
of the play has the universal application of all good satire. 
Miss Edith Evans as Marged not only acted with her usual 
mastery, but on at least two occasions carried the play over 
dangerous technical lapses that less skilful acting would 
have exposed. Taffy calls for further performances, and, 
acted and produced as it was on Monday, it should have a 
yery considerable success. C. H. 
(The usual “Recreations of London ” will be found on pp. 377-8.) 


BOOKS. 


—g——— 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
There are quantities of 


A rut. tide is pouring in again. 

books, and nearly all of them are interesting. The ‘“ Gentle- 
man with a Duster’? has produced a little book which is 
called Seven Ages (Mills and Boon). It purports to be ‘a 
narrative of the human mind. It begins with the age of 
Socrates; by page 55 we have reached the age of our Lord ; 
but after the age of Wesley there are only four or five pages of 
conclusion. It seems a curious book. Another anonymous 
author—he who wrote The Pomp of Power—has produced a 
second book: this is called The Path to Peace (Hutchinson). 
It is a large, important looking volume. There appears to be a 
great deal of amusing gossip in it, including some rather enter- 
taining things about the Greek Royal Family. The book’s 
style, at least, is agreeably unpretentious. Lord Russell’s 
enormously fat autobiography, with full particulars of the 
various matrimonial actions in which he was concerned, looks 
at first sight as if it might be a book in doubtful taste. 

To me one of the most attractive books this week is, perhaps, 
a two-volume History of Magic and Experimental Science 
during the first thirteen centuries of our era, by Lynn Thorn- 
dike (Macmillan). Psychologists and anthropologists now 
tend to the opinion that there was a great deal in the magic 
that mediaeval witches and wizards practised, though cer- 
tainly they were unable to perform a great many of the miracles 
which they claimed. But they were, through their elaborate 
forms of auto-suggestion, able to do even more astonishing 
things than can M. Coué, the modern wizard of Nancy. They 
had not only a far better technique than he, but a more 
flaming faith, and were without M. Coué’s hampering intel- 
lectual honesty. 

Everyone who enjoys good literature will weleome a new 
book by Mr. Ronald Knox. It is too long since he wrote ; 
however, this new book seems most promising. It 
of memories of the years 1915 to 1972, all written in 1988 
Memories of the Future (Methuen). The editor's preface and 
the author’s preface, which are described as ‘* fugal varia- 
tions” on one another, are extremely funny. The memoirs 
themselves are put into the mouth of a gushing lady. Much 
of the book is very realistic and the satire is tightly ‘* banked 
down.” Were it differently titled, and with a different author’s 
hame, a really gentle reader might peruse it unsuspected. 

To say that Mr. Agate has republished a number of his 
dramatic criticisms would be a little unfair to Half-past Fight, 
Which Messrs. Jonathan Cape publish. Mr. Agate has the 
art of re-arranging his criticisms so that they seem almost 
4 sparkling and attractive between boards as they do in a 
newspaper, 

Messrs. Kegan Paul publish two important scientific books, 
Psychological Types, a translation of a book by Dr. Jung, 
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and Scientific Thought, by Professor C. D. Brown. Both are 
in that admirable series, “The International Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method.” 

Miss Cecile Tormay’s book about the revolution in Hungary, 
An Outlaw’s Diary (Philip Allan and Co.), seems extremely 
interesting, and is very well illustrated with photographs. 
I wish that all writers of the lighter sort of travels and 
describers of contemporary political affairs would remember 
how important is the photograph for the proper understanding 
and visualization of their words. 

There are a quantity of new novels, among them one by 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie, The Seven Ages of Woman (Martin 
Secker), which does not seem particularly inspired. The 
review copy with which we have been provided contains 
quantities of blank pages. Is this the work of the Censor, 
or has Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s well-known facility failed 
him for once, and has he yet been unwilling wholly to dis- 
appoiat an eager public ? Could he not have used some pages 
of Bradshaw or other suitable matter to fill in the blank 
pages ? There are, also, two books published by Messrs. 
Jonathan Cape which might well be of interest—Piccadilly, 
by Kathleen Coyle, and The Re-Incarnations of Lupus 
Andronicus, by Adolphe Orna. 

Tue Literary Eprror. 


THE OFFICIAL STYLE.* 

Turse two pleasant little volumes, the latest additions to 
The World’s Classics, give enjoyment and interest quite apart 
from their political and historical value. They afford notable 
examples of the official style, a style of which English literature 
has a right to be proud, whether in the region of law, civil 
administration, or diplomacy. But to this classification 
of State papers a third division may be added— 
those which deal with the government of our Indian 
Empire. Owing to the long distance and the fact that 
the foundations of our government in India were laid by 
a commercial company, and a great deal of the super- 
structure was also put up by them, we have, in these public 
decuments, examples of the official style which differ 
very distinctly from those of other nations. Macaulay, in 
his account of the Warren Hastings trial, mentions the 
voluminous character of Indian official writings. Warren 
Hastings could hardly carry the MS. of his speech at his 
impeachment. Minuting, memorandum-writing, and the 
construction of reports have played a greater part in the govern- 
ment of India than in that of any other country which the 
world has experienced. The men who ruled India at the 
beginning were always being required to explain to their 
masters at home—that is, to the directors of the Honourable 
East India Company—why they did not send a bigger dividend, 
or why they sent none at all, or why they must have more 
soldiers or more money. Of course, all distant governments 
demand reports and explanations of this nature, but the 
East India Company directors had to put all these facts on 
special record because, like other companies, they had share- 
holders, and shareholders are “ craving creatures” in the 
matter of documents, and might at any moment insist on 
knowing how their affairs were being managed. Again, when 
the State took partial control of the Company, there was a 
further need for reports. Parliament wanted to know. 

The style adopted in these reports was the regular official 
style, which had been growing up in England ever since 
the time of the Commonwealth. By 1750, when the Indian 
reports were beginning, it had grown formal, exact and 
regularized, but, at the same time, flexible and vigorous. 
(Witness Walpole’s official letters.) In the case of India, 
however, the official reports, owing to the reasons I have 
given why these reports were so many and so voluminous, 
took on a character of their own. The men who went abroad 
and who got in touch with the dying empire of the Moguls, 
with the military traditions of the Mohammedans, and with 
the strange polity of the Hindus, could not but have their 
imaginations fired. Their spirits were touched with the fine 
issues with which they were called upon to deal. Clive is, 
of course, the capital example. He was a great soldier and 
a great statesman; but, partly owing to natural instinct 
and partly owing to the solitariness of the life led by any 








* Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy. Edited by Professor A. Berriedals 
Keith, D.C.L., D.Litt. 2 vols. Oxford : at the University Press. (2s. net each.) 
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Anglo-Indian youth who did not give himself up wholly to 
mere money-making, or to drinking and gambling, he was a 
lover and reader of books. His dispatches, his letters, and 
his reports, like his speeches, are stimulating and expressive 
in a high degree. 

The present book, curiously enough, does not contain Clive’s 
wonderful speech in the House of Commons. That is the 
speech in which such sentences as “If ever a Mussulman 
loved a Christian, Meer Jaffier loved me,’ abound, and 
in which, also, appears the still more famous “I wonder 
at my own moderation!” Still, Colonel Clive’s report to 
the Select Committee of the Directors, dated July 26th, 
1757, here reprinted, is a good example, for it is the report 
which contains the victor’s account of the Battle of Plassey. 
Clive’s tremendous letter to William Pitt—I can use no other 
word—well illustrates Clive’s manner of writing. It is in this 
letter that he tells the Great Commoner some of the secrets 
of Eastern politics. Here he speaks not merely as man to man, 
but as statesman to statesman. Take, for example, this 
passage :— 


“The reigning Subah, whom the victory at Plassey invested with 
the sovereignty of these provinces, still, it is true, retains his attach- 
ment to us, and probably, while he has no other support, will 
continue to do so; but Musselmans are so little influenced by grati- 
tude, that should he ever think it his interest to break with us, the 
obligations he owes us would prove no restraint: and this is very 
evident from his having lately removed his Prime Minister, and 
cut off two or three principal officers, all attached to our interest, 
and who had a share in his elevation. Moreover, he is advanced 
in years ; and his son is so crucl, worthless a young fellow, and so 
apparently an enemy to the English, that it will be almost unsafe 
trusting him with the succession. So small a body as two thousand 
Europeans will secure us against any apprehensions from either the 
one or the other; and, in case of their daring to be troublesome, 
enable the Company to take the sovereignty upon themselves. 
here will be the less difficulty in bringing about such an event, 
as the natives themselves have no attachment whatever to pariicular 
princes; and as, under the present Government, they have no 
security for their lives or properties, they would rejoice in so happy 
un exchange as that of a mild for a despotic Government.” 


But Clive could use the language of magnificent civility 
almost as naturally and as easily as the man he was addressing. 
Pitt could not have finished a letter with a grander gesture 
than that with which Clive concludes :— 


*“May the zeal and the vigorous measures, projected for the 
service of the nation, which have so eminently distinguished your 
ministry, be crowned with all the suecess they deserve, is the most 
fervent wish of him who is, with the greatest respect, 


Sir, 
Your most devoted humble servant, 
Rost. Cuiive.”’ 


The style is the man, even when it is official ; and therefore 
we do not expect to find the same note in the sensitive, 
imaginative, though eminently courageous Warren Hastings 
that we find in the Cromwellian Clive. Warren Hastings 
writes with a suavity and polish which are almost French. 
Here is the way in which Hastings explains to the Court of 
Directors that now that they have a great Empire on their 
hands in India they must make proper arrangements for its 
conduct and management :— 


“Yet such are the cares and embarrassments of this various state, 
that although much may be done, much more, even in matters of 
moment, must necessarily remain neglected. To sclect from the 
miscellaneous heap which each day’s exigencies present to our 
choice those points on which the general welfare of your affairs most 
essentially depends, to provide expedients for future advantages, 
and guard against probable evils, are all that your administration 
can faithfully promise to perform for your service with their united 
labours most diligently exerted. They cannot look back, without 
sacrificing the objects of their immediate duty, which are those of 
your interests, to endless researches which can produce no real good, 
and may expose your affairs to all the ruinous consequences of 
personal malevolence both here and at home. May I be permitted, 
in all deference and submission to your commands, to offer it as my 
opinion, that whatever may have been the conduct of individuals, 
or even of the collective members of your former administrations, 
the blame is not so much imputable to them as to the want of a 
principle of government adequate to its substance, and a coercive 
power toenforce it. 'The extent of Bengal, and its possible resources, 
are equal to those of most states in Europe. Its difficulties are 
greater than those of any, because it wants both an established form 
and powers of government, deriving its actual support from the 
unremitted labour and personal exertion of individuals in power 
instead of the vital influence which flows through the channels of a 
regular constitution, and imperceptibly animates every part of it. 
Our constitution is nowhere to be traced but in ancient charters, 
which were framed for the jurisdiction of your trading settlements, 
the sales of your exports, and the provision of your annual invest- 
ment. I need not observe how incompetent these must prove for 


a 
the government of a great kingdom, and for th 
; - © Pleservation of; 
riches from private violence and embezzlement.” Tvation of ity 

Though Cornwallis’s dispatches are excellent and mark th 
nobility and humanity of the man, there is nothing 4 

; c 
urgently demands quotation. The same may be said of les 
William Bentinck’s very remarkable dispatch on the _ 
pression of Suttee. It is not, indeed, till we come to Dalhou i 
the last of the great Viceroys, that quotation becomes - 
sistible. Lord Dalhousie, secure in the fact that the contr 
of the Company had dwindled, I will not say to nothing 
but to something very small, addresses his masters an ; 
kind of hortatory politeness. Very magnificent is the Way 
in which he informs them of the arrangements which he 
has made for dealing with the King of Delhi. 

“Seven years ago the heir apparent to the King of Delhi died 
He was the last of the race who had been born in the purple. Th. 
Court of Directors was accordingly advised to decline to recogni 
any other heir apparent, and to permit the kingly title to {jj into 
abeyance upon the death of the present King, who even then was 
a very aged man. The Honourable Court accordingly conyeye 
to the Government of India authority to terminate the dyngsy 
of Timour, whenever the reigning King should die.” Hs 
There is something wholly magnificent in seeing the Scottish 
Earl and the Merchants Committee at Leadenhall Str 
giving a push over the precipice to the heirs of Timoy 
Equally magnificent is a passage in the same dispatch jp 
which Lord Dalhousie describes his settlement of Cashmere — 

“Maharajah Golab Sing, of Jummoo and Cashmere, 80 lon 
as he lives, will never depart from the submissive policy }, 
announced, with unmistakable sincerity in his air, when in Durhy 
at Wuzcerabad he caught my dress in his hands, and cried aloud, 
‘Thus I grasp the skirts of the British Government, and I will never 
Iet go my hold.’ And when, as must-soon be, the Maharajah shal 
pass away, his son, Meean Rumbeer Sing, will have enough to dot 
maintain his ground against rivals of his own blood, without giving 
any cause of offence to a powerful neighbour, which he well knows 
ean crush him at his will.” 

After reading passages like this, one can well credit the story 
about Lord Dalhousie, when annoyed with one of his aides. 
de-camp, going up to him at a ball at Government Hou 
and cutting off his official career in one short sentence: 
“Go to your regiment, sir.’ The young man’s regiment 
was a thousand miles away, and he thought he had gota 
soft billet for the rest of his stay in India! And all he had 
done was to be heard saying that “the little lord” was 
proud of his legs ! 

And now I find that I have said nothing of Lord Wellesley’: 
style, and yet Lord Wellesley’s official sty!e was the most 
perfect medium for conveying orders that the world has ever 
seen. In the little volumes before us, however, the example 
given is not, perhaps, the best that could have been chosen, 
I should certainly have preferred the great dispatch estab- 
lishing the East India Company’s College at Caleutta—a 
veritable administrative university. Still, the  dispatel 
printed is a good one, and has the advantage of being fairly 
short—a rare quality in Lord Wellesley. Dogberry boasted 
he could be “‘ as tedious as a King.”’ Wellesley could be a 
diffuse as a Dominican preacher. 

J. Sr. Lore STRacuey. 


WORDSWORTH IN FRANCE 
M. Lecouts’s new book incorporates all that has so far come 
to light on the subject of Wordsworth’s relations with Annett« 
Vallon. M. Legouis has unearthed interesting material 10! 
only concerning Wordsworth and Annette themselves but 
also the Vallon family and the French descendants of the 
poet: the result is an exceedingly interesting study 1 
intimate history which has much of the charm of a small novel. 
It is a gratifying fact that the more we discover of the 
story the more honourable does Wordsworth’s conduct app" 
to have been: it seems likely, in fact, that if the poets 
nephew had not piously falsified his life-history by destroy! 
the other documents bearing on the affair, our last doubts 
of Wordsworth’s treatment of Annette might now hav? 
been relieved. 

M. Legouis reminds us that in the time of the Georges 
irregularities of this kind were regarded less severely that 
they are to-day, and that we must therefore judge Wordswortl 
according to the standards of the time. He illustrates te 
point by a remark of Dorothy Wordsworth’s. « Dorothy 
Wordsworth, the poet’s exquisite sister, writing to 4 friend 
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in 1795—she was then twenty-three—expressed herself in 
- nd ntouien of Mr. Tom Myers (a cousin of mine whom 

: ns you have heard me mention) is coming over to England 
oor Y educated . . - and T. Myers’ brother . . . has requested 
that I eld take her under my care.’ 

Who could imagine a young lady of the Victorian cra speak- 
-¢ with this simplicity and ingenuousness of her cousin’s 
natural daughter ? ” ®. 

The main outline of the story is already familiar. Words- 
yorth as a youth little over twenty fell in love with Annette 
Vallon during a visit to France. Whether or not they con- 
templated marriage we do not know. It was probably the 

verty of both that made such a solution impossible for 
a even after they knew that Annette was to have a child 
and she began secretly to prepare her baby’s clothes, among 
them a little pink cap which she showed to William and 
referred to afterwards in a letter describing their small 
daughter. Wordsworth stayed in France till the child was 
porn and then returned to England with the idea of con- 
fessing to his uncles and obtaining money enough to enable 
them to marry. He confided in Dorothy, whose sympathy 
for the young mother was expressed in letters which were 
continued throughout the lives of each. William was unsuc- 
cessful in his application to his guardians :— 

“Repulsed by his guardians, called for by Annette, what did 
Wordsworth do? War, which had been officially declared on 
ist February, had little by little become a reality. The lovers who 
had, when they parted, hoped for a near reunion, found themselves 
divided by an almost insuperable obstacle. William could only 
run the risk of another journey to France at the cost of the utmost 
difficulties and perils. Did he run that risk? It is an open ques- 
tion, Much may be said to prove that he did or that he did not. 
And in our conjectures we must not forget Wordsworth’s 
innate cautiousness, which perpetually influenced his life and 
was his most unhappy quality as a poet :— 

“ He it is who thought at one time of — his destiny to that 

of the Girondins, but was prevented; who in the midst of the 
English counter-Terror wrote a proud republican letter to the 
Bishop of Llandaff, but kept it in manuscript and probably never 
even sent it to his opponent; who in 1795 wrote satirical verses 
against the Court and the Regent, but decided not to publish 
them.” 
Meanwhile time passed. Wordsworth suffered acutely in 
mind throughout the Terror and found himself in distressing 
antagonism to the attitude of his own country ; about this 
time, toc, he fell under the philosophical influence of Godwin, 
the adversary of marriage. 


Annette, who was vehemently Royalist in her sympathies, 
was during this time actively concerned with the Chouans. 
M. Legouis’s account of her energetic and fearless work in 
the cause is detailed and is of the greatest interest. 

When they met again, ten years later, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that their youthful passion had cooled. Dorothy 
accompanied William on his visit to France, and they spent 
a month in constant company with Annette and her daughter 
Caroline. Both sides seem to have agreed that former rela- 
tions could not be resumed. They remained friends to the 
end, but each followed a separate path and Wordsworth soon 
after married Mary Hutchinson. In later life they corre- 
sponded only through the faithful Dorothy. In 1816 Caroline 
married and her first child had Wordsworth not only as 
grandfather but also as godfather and Dorothy for one of 
her names. In 1823, when Wordsworth, Mary, Dorothy and 
Crabb Robinson were returning from a tour on the Continent, 
they stopped in Paris and lodged near Caroline and her 
young family and Annette, too, was there. That was the 
Jast meeting. 

The book is interesting not only for the fuller account it 
gives of the main features of the story, but also for the many 
small human details with which it abounds—for Annctte’s 
diffuse, impulsive, passionate letters to William and Dorothy, 
the little pink hat which she worked for her baby, or the 
glimpse we have of her when separated for a short time (for 
the sake of propriety, apparently) from the child, who was at 
first sent to a nurse some distance away in the suburbs. “ Her 
bitterest trial was on the day on which the child went out for 
the first time, for the woman who carried her passed before 
the mother’s house without stopping: ‘That scene,’ she 
writes to Dorothy, ‘ caused me a whole day of tears. They 
are flowing even now,’ ” 





JANE AUSTEN.* 

Tne paper on which Miss Austen composed the fragment of 
the novel which her nephew christened The Watsons bears 
the watermarks of 1803 and 1804. On the strength of this 
it is conjectured that it was written before she left Bath 
and after she had written Sense and Sensibility and Pride and 
Prejudice. This is enough to warrant its importance for 
lovers of the immortal Jane, even if the text bore less evidence 
than it does of her best qualities. 

To analyse the qualities in the novels of Jane Austen which 
delight the present-day reader is the most difficult thing in 
the world, not only because their intrinsic charm is so com- 
pletely woven into the texture of her work, but also because 
they have gained with the passage of time and change of 
custom extrinsic qualities which were not in existence when 
she wrote them. The enjoyment we derive from the novels 
is, in fact, a very complicated and a very piquant one, for not 
only are we intensely interested in the personalities which 
she brings before us so vividly, and enthralled by the teacup 
storms and constantly recurring “* bustles ” in which they are 
involved before the invariably happy ending, but we are alsu 
all the time deliciously laughing at the whole pack of them, 
and this without withholding from them an ounce of our 
understanding sympathy. What, if we were to meet them 
to-day,should we think of them? We should think all of them 
—even Emma Woodhouse, even Elizabeth Bennet with all her 
bold charm—prigs, prudes and snobs. Yet, isolated in the 
crystal casket of Jane Austen’s art, we love and admire her 
good folk, hate and despise her bad folk, even while a still, 
small voice tells us that the whole lot of them are absurd 
little puppets. 

The reasons for our subjugation are two. In the first place, 
the novels are psychologically convincing. Each incident, 
each minute adventure, is given, delicately and in little, its 
full emotional equivalent, so that the story is not merely 
a development of incidents but the unfolding of a complete 
bodily and spiritual experience. Secondly, Jane Austen 
presents her period and Socicty to us so lucidly and so com- 
pletely that, although its moral and social codes are not ours, 
and though our rational part criticizes and condemns them, 
yet our emotional part is enabled, through the perfection of 
her art, to re-enter and inhabit that world of the past and 
experience its convictions and ideals. Miss Oulton’s con- 
clusion of The Watsons* throws into vivid relief Jane Austen’s 
excellence in these respects, for, soon after she has taken 
up the tale, we become aware that all the rich reality has 
faded out of it and from being, as it were, a perfect little 
Dresden group, it has shrunk to a two-dimensional drawing. 
We notice that incidents, perfunctory and insufficiently 
developed, begin to intrude themsclves unaccompanied by 
the emotional equivalent which alone can give them complete 
reality. This fading and shrivelling is partly accounted for 
by the fact that Miss Oulton has completed the novel in 
half—probably far less than half—the space which Jane 
Austen would have filled ; yet, if we may judge by her present 
work, it is probable that if she had written at greater length 
she might have fared worse. It was, in any case, a task 
in which no living writer could have suceeeded. But Miss 
Oulton is often successful in hitting off Miss Austen's style and 
intonation, and we willingly admit that, so absorbed had we 
become already in the people of the fragment, we followed 
Miss Oulton’s conclusion with considerable entertainment 
even though the novel as a completed whole is an obvious 
and far from successful pasliche. But, again, though we may 
blame Miss Oulton for attempting, no one ean blame her 
for failing. 

Mr. Leonard Parsons has made a very pleasant little book 
out of the fragment alone, prefaced by a delightful introduction 
by Mr. A. B. Walkley. “ Artistry apart,” writes Mr. Walkley 
of Pride and Prejudice, Sense and Sensibility, and the present 
fragment, 

‘*the three works obviously have elements in common. The first of 
these is the social scheme: the relation of a modest household of 
sisters with contrasted temperaments to the great (as Jane Austen 
herself used the word great) family of the neighbourhood. What 
the Middlctons.are to the Dashwoods, and the Bingleys, with their 
still ‘greater’ friend Darcy, to the Benncts, that the Osbornes are 
to the Watsons; a constant pre-occupaticn, a standard to be 
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accepted or criticized but never ignored, for good or ill a permanent 
influence. . . . Other elements The Watsons shares not only with 
the two first but with the rest of Jane Austen’s novels. These 
are the obsession of all women with the o— of marriage and 
the exclusively feminine outlook on life. For the ‘ unemancipated 
woman of that time marriage was the sole interest, her first t ought 
ind her favourite topic. No George Sand had arisen to shatter, 
or even so much as to cast doubt, on the ideal. It was not, however, 
an exalted ideal. An arrangement, = by affection and 
controlled by prudence, it was called, for choice, a ‘ match.’” 

Mr. Walkley is always good ‘reading, and in the present 
essay he has a subject after his own heart. 


LEGENDS OF OUR LADY MARY.* 


I~ the preface to this curious and important work the editor 
gives an account of the manner in which a group of the MSS. 
collected by King Theodore of Abyssinia passed into the 
hands of the late Lady Mcux. They were bought by her 
from Mr. Quaritch in 1897 ; and a year later those containing 
the lives of Mabf‘a Séyin, a comparatively modern Ethiopian 
saint, and of Gabra Krestés, a prince who became a mendicant 
monk, were reproduced with ninety-two coloured illustra- 
tions, followed in 1900 by The Miracles of the Virgin and the 
life of her mother, ‘* Hanna,” with one hundred and eleven 
plates. This is now out of print; and the present edition, 
which the editor believes will be found even more useful and 
instructive, is published by the Medici Society for the benefit 
of those to whom the original is inaccessible. It contains a 
full translation of the life of “* Hanna,” with half-tone repro- 
ductions of the thirty-three pictures in MS. No. 4, rather 
larger than half scale. In addition to the life of the Virgin 
Mary, which she is said to have related to Theophilus, Patriarch 
of Alexandria, translations of all the legends of our Lady 
found in Ethiopia are given. These are now published for 
the first time, and contain much traditional lore hitherto 
unknown. The story of the Virgin’s visit to Paradise and to 
Hell are of great interest; and the prayers contain “ The 
Book of the Praise of Mary,” a work showing the singular 
and almost divine honour paid to the Virgin by the Ethiopian 
Church. A preliminary essay by the editor compares the 
worship of Isis with that of Mary. Sir Ernest argues against 
ihe connexion which it has been attempted to establish 
between the two. The characteristics of the respective 
objects of cultus differ widely : in one particular only is there 
uny real resemblance—the grave of each is unknown, 

This curious by-way of history confirms the view that, 
as the canonical gospels are a residuum of a more extended 
evangelical tradition, oral and written, so much of the belief 
and worship of modern Catholicism is a survival in a relatively 
reformed shape of a larger and more mixed body of previously 
‘xisting teaching and cultus. That ingenious writer, Mr. 
isaac Taylor, was of opinion that many mediaeval conceptions 
were, in fact, arrived at by a process of weeding out the more 
intolerable elements of Patristic Christianity ; a Catholic 
of the twentieth century would undoubtedly be repelled 
by what scemed natural and proper to the Ethiopian Church 
of the fourth. Such features are the “ childish things ” which 
the maturer Church puts away: the golden age of religion 
is always future—is never past, 


PERDITION IN THE MIDDLE 


AGES.t 

For many years Mr. Coulton has been engaged in a vivacious 
polemic against the Roman Catholic Church. In particular, he 
has pointed out that the faith of the Church has had no such 
continuity as Catholics often claim for it. And one instance 
of a change of dogma, Mr. Coulton argues, forced upon 
Catholicism by the humaner views of Protestant churches, 
is the abandonment of the belief that unbaptized children, 
dying in infaney, were consigned to eternal punishment. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Coulton accepted without verification a 
passage cited, misattributed and misexplained,inthe Spectator. 
On this point he was immediately attacked and discomfited 
by Catholic apologists. He has now written a free and spirited 
pamphlet acknowledging his error, but bringing other and 
indisputable evidence to prove his contentions. 

As the Spectator set him wrong, it would perhaps be well to 


INFANT 
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. - — 
correct our mistake. The authorofthe quotation isnot Fu 
but Furni t a Jesui ies ™ 

ut Furniss, not a Jesuit priest but a Redemptorist and 
was occupied in displaying the punishment not of Mtb 
unbaptized children, but of children who died old enouigh 4 
have committed a mortal sin. Even at this the pas to 
horrible enough. It was published, it may be noticed about 
1850 + a book for children, permissu superiorum, and Tung :— 

“You are going to see again the child about which : 
the Terrible Judgment that it was condemned to hell You adi 
pitiful sight. The little child is in this red-hot oven, Hear hee 
it screams to come out. See how it turns and twists itself about . 
the fire. It beats its head against the roof of the oven. It denn 
its little feet on the floor of the oven. You can see on the face 
this little child what you see on the faces of all in Hella.” 
desperate and horrible ! The same law which is for others ae 
for children. If children knowingly and willingly break Gog, 
Commandments, they also must s punished like others, This 
child committed very bad mortal sins, knowing well the harm a 
what it was doing, and knowing that Hell would be the punishment 
God was very good to this child; very likely God saw that thi, 
child would get worse and worse, would never repent, and 80 it 
would have to be punished much more in Hell. So God in jy 
Mercy called it out of the world in its early childhood.” 

In his pamphlet Mr. Coulton gives much interesting informa, 
tion about the Middle Ages, and certainly he has proved tha 
in those times the orthodox believed that children dying 
unbaptized suffered eternal punishment. On the degree of 
this punishment authority differs. The Catechism of the 
Council of Trent is downright enough; it deals as follows with 
unbaptized infants :— 

“There also can appear nothing more necessary than that ¢ 
faithful be taught that the law of baptism is poonectned by our to 
to all, in so much that they, unless they be regenerated unto God 
through the grace of baptism, be their parents Christian or infidel, 
are born to eternal misery and perdition.” 

Aelred of Rievaulx, writing as a novice-master for the instruc. 
tion of young monks, devotes a whole chapter to the theme 
“‘ that the damnation of children is most just. Consider (he says), 
I pray, that the whole human race is as dry wood, barren and 
poisoned at its very root, as infected with the venom of the Old 
Serpent, most justly condemned to the flames, set apart to be 
burned and adjudged to damnation. What then? Art thou 
ungrateful, O unprofitable tree, that a few boughs, cut from thy 
dead root, are snatched from the burning and grafted on a fruitful 
stock and restored to their former comeliness.” 

The milder-natured schoolmen held that theirs was the least 
tormenting of all the pains of hell, some taking it to be merely 
pena damni, the punishment of the absence of the vision of 
God. St. Bernard, for example, a man full of natural kind. 
liness, preached in these terms :— 

“* Woe also, though a milder woe, unto those who, born in wrath, 
did not wait to be born again in grace ; for, dying in the sin wherein 
they were born, they shall remain the children of wrath. I should 
say of wrath and not of fury ; for, as we most piously believe and 
most humanely sigh to think, the penalties are mildest of thos 
who draw from others the whole sin which is imputed to them.” 
How severe even this penalty was considered to be is shown 
in the anecdote of St. Maurilius, Bishop of Angers. He once 
refused to baptize a child until he had finished the Mass which 
he was singing; the child died meanwhile, ‘* hearing which, 
Maurilius in fear and anguish left his bishopric and crossed 
the seas to England, where he became gardener to a poo 
monastery in the village of Caister, in Lincolnshire.” 

Mr. Coulton is a good hand at polemic. He writes vigorously 
and makes the best of his case ; and in this pamphlet he has 
certainly scored his point. Perhaps the point is of no funda- 
mental importance and the better so; for a dispute such as 
this can be carried on without rancour and with a good deal 
of entertainment. It is more as an interesting historical 
document than as a religious controversy that we have enjoyed 
his book. 


POETS AND POETRY. 


Coote cael 


MRS. MEYNELL’S POEMS.* 


Tue death of Mrs. Meynell and the publication of a complet 
edition of her poems! by Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne 
will be the occasion of a great many efforts both in print and = 
private to estimate this writer’s place in the world of letters 
She was not in any sense a popular poet, and as she wrot 
as a poet should, to please herself, we must judge her the 
more carcfully. Some poets who are not charlatans consider 
their public. They have the missionary spirit strong in them 

* (1) The Poems of Alice Meynell. Complete Edition. Burns, Oates and Wass 








bourne. (6s. net.}——(2) Last Poems of Alice Meynell. Same publishers. (3s. 64. 2. 
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forth-speakers, and desire passionately 
derstood. to push their message home. 
timating the work of such poets this element has to be 
< into consideration. Such writers will, for instance, 
avo swayed by fashion than a writer of the type of Mrs. 
oadh of “H. D.,” of Mr. Harold Monro, of Dr. Bridges. 
hese four writers, SO entirely diverse in spirit and method, 
re yet alike in one thing, that they would give a cheerful 
a to George Withers in his Address to his Reader, whose 
file saucy criticisms he stops with the reminder, “I 
ease myself and not for you.” 
“—. = (as has been pointed out both by the , 
Frenen school of critics and by the newer, the uimost embryonic 
psycho-analytical, critical school) two elements in every 
creative work of art: first, the almost external uprush and 
onrusk of the afflatus; the other, the artist's determination 
to shape, master and bend what is “ given” to him. The 
stronger these two opponents are and the more evenly matched 
the greater the work of art will be. But there has never yet, 
rhaps, been a perfect artist. So in the actual world we nearly 
always find the artist with one of these clements in excess. 
In England, except in the Augustan age, it has generally 
been the muse, the inspiration, the sub-consciousness, or 
what you will, that has overcome the artist. In Latin art 
it is the artist who wins. We often express this by those 
rough approximate terms Classic and Romantic. In Mrs. 
Meynell the conscious artist was the predominant partner. 
This is what we should expect if we consider the facts of 
her early training. She was brought up in an Olympian 
atmosphere, the praised young votaress of all the great men 
of her time, earnest, gentle, virtuous, her poet’s wildness 
subdued to the admiring receptivity, the perseverance, of 
the craftsman. One would certainly take ‘‘ The Shepherdess,” 
the best known of her pieces, to be a spiritual autobiography, 
a wish-fantasy, an ideal to which she tried to win :— 


they are prophets, 
to be heard and un 


,’ 


* classic’ 





She walks—the lady of my delight— 

A shepherdess of sheep. 

Her flocks are thoughts. She keeps them white ; 
She guards them from the steep ; 

She feeds them on the fragrant height, 
And folds them in for sleep. 

She roams maternal hills and bright, 
Dark valleys safe and deep. 

Into that tender breast at night 
The chastest stars may peep. 

She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 


She holds her little thoughts in sight, 
Though gay they run and leap. 
She is so circumspect and right ; 
She has her soul to keep. 
She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep.” 
Everything is scttled. She writes a poem to the laws of 
verse. As a Catholic her faith is fixed and steadfast in an 
infallible Church. We have a sense of a mind brought up, 
or turning naturally, to neatness and dockets. But also 
we perceive some adventurous and wandering side of the 
personality left out of all this in the wilderness, desiring all 
sorts of passionate things for which there is no place in that 
mind-ordered sheepfold under the care of that meticulous 
governess-shepherdess who demanded so much, who was 
so sure. Both the adventurous and the ordered processional 
sides of her nature had strength, subtlety and fineness, and 
the result of their conflict is very much what we should expect 
—verse to whose writing went a technical skill, refined down 
and sublimated, an art whose fault was narrowness. Her 
plan or chart of life had no room for the Falstaffian element, 
silly isles which are so marked a feature of this planet. As 
humour, above all disreputable humour, would not fit, and 
as she had a carefully-coherent mind, it must be ignored or 
put within that convenient category of wickedness of things 


| other impulses. 


It seems strange to go to Alice Meynell for a motto for 
a modern, indeed, a topical controversy, but in “ Parentage ” 
she wrote the only passionate poem on Birth Control that 
I at least have ever come across. One wonders what was the 
origin of this powerful passionate outburst. It is included 
among “later poems” :— 

*Ah! no, not these! 
These, who were childless, are not they who gave 
So many dead unto the journeying wave, 
The helpless nurslings of the cradling seas ; 
Not they who doomed by infallible decrees 
Unnumbered man to the innumerable grave. 


But those who slay 
Are fathers. Theirs are armies. Death is theirs— 
The death of innocences and despairs ; 
The dying of the golden and the grey. 
The sentence, when these speak it, has no Nay. 
And she who slays is she who bears, who bears.” 


A. WILtiAMs-E us. 


q + 
FICTION, 
— pj 
A GREAT STORY.* 

Mr. AND Mrs. Wootr have done well to publish Andreev’s 
superb short story, The Dark. It will not appeal either to 
those who regard fiction asa mild relaxation orto those who are 
squeamish when confronted with the grimmer aspects of life, 
but of its fineness as a work of art and its fundamental morality 
there can be no question, 

The story is soon told. It is the tale of a young Nihilist, a 
simple, heroic creature whose life had followed “ one straight, 
fiery line *’—a self-sacrificing ideal—to the exclusion of all 
A plot in which he is to take a chief part has 
come to the knowledge of the police ; detectives are on his 
tracks ; he is cut off from all his customary hiding-places, an: 
—exhausted, in momentary danger of succumbing to sleep 
and so being arrested—he takes refuge in a brothel. ‘“ He 
would have had recourse earlier,’ runs the narrative, “ to 
this refuge, though none too secure, had it not been for the 
good reason that all his twenty-six years he had been chaste, 
had never known women as mere women, had never been in 
a brothel. Now and then he had to fight sternly against 
such desires, but gradually restraint had become habit, and 
had produced in him an attitude of calmness and complete 
indifference towards the sex.” ‘There in a private room with 
some girl he will be able to hide and gain perhaps a little sleep. 

The rest of the story is a profound study of the psycho- 
logical reaction upon one another of the young man and Liuba, 
the girl—two characters remotely different. That reaction 
is remarkable, for from a deep antagonism they come to an 
understanding of one another and, in the end, they have 
almost changed places, or rather, perhaps, each has included 
in himself that quality in the other which was before so com- 
pletely foreign to him. In the morning the police come in 
and arrest the young man. 

In English fiction there is a parallel to the story in Jude the 
Obscure. There Jude Fawley and Sue Bridehead begin— 
like the two in Andreev’s story—at opposite poles: Jude 
strict and conservative, Sue free-thinking and progressive ; 
but the action of experience and suffering is to widen and 
slacken Jude’s personality and to narrow and parch Sue’s. 
There, however, the likeness ends, for though the idea is 
similar the lines of development are different, and the develop- 
ment which in Jude covers years, in Andreey is crowded 
into a single night. 

The external action in The Dark is almost negligible, but 
the psychological action is concentrated and immense, and 
when we begin to look more closely at the story we are amazed 
not only at the power and accuracy of the psychological 
development, but also at the masterly sureness with which 
Andreev produces his effects. He has the economy of line 





outside the fold. But, to many people, her poems are rightly 
exceedingly attractive, they are intellectual, they are melodious, 
they are in admirable taste, and, in almost every poem, there 
are here and there lines which must give deep pleasure to 
every intelligent reader of poetry. A very typical poem 
is“ Time's Reversals,” a paradoxical lyric tvith a footnote. 
Vers clever, and also intensely characteristic, is the address 


es ~ 3 hI . . . . m ~ > « H 7-4 a > om 4 " 
To Silence,” and in a religious poem, ‘* To the Mother of | we catch a glimpse of the girl Liuba. 


and the precision of touch of the great artist. Consider how, 
| in less than half a page, the unstable equilibrium which 
portends an imminent dramatic crisis is at once establishe:l. 
|The circumstances in which we discover the young man, 
| in momentary peril of arrest, plunge us instantly into the 

middle of the story. Then he takes refuge in that house and 
* Her profile was calm 





Christ, the Son of Man,” a good deal of her cmotional feeling andsimple, like that ofany proper young maiden—a thoughtful 


is allowed an outlet. 


4 @ The Dark, By Leonid Andreey. The Hogarth Press, Richmond. [2s. net.) ag 
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face. Apparently she had been telling a story to the others, 
and the others had been listening, and now she was continuing 
the train of thought, telling the rest in silence.’ Then, and 
not till then—for hitherto the tensity of the situation has 
invested him with interest and reality enough—we are given a 
picture of the young man. “ He had prominent checkbones 
and was clean shaven; his cheeks and the lower part of the 
mouth, under the clean-cut lips, were slightly blue, as when 
dark-bearded men shave. He had fine dark eyes, although in 
expression a little too unswerving ; and they moved slowly 
and heavily, as though every movement were a great distance 
to be traversed.” That brief, telling picture of him fixes him 
vividly in the mind thenceforward, just stressed, just rein- 
forced from time to time by a mention of those prominent 
cheekbones. And notice, too, the skill with which the neces- 
sary impressions are produced. When the young man, weary 
beyond resistance, drops to sleep on the bed, instead of an 
analysis of his sensations, descriptions of the delicious softness 
of the bed, of his gradual lapse into unconsciousness, the thing 
is simply crystallized into a symbol and we have this : ** And 
enchanting sleep, spaciously smiling, came and nestled with 
its downy cheek against his, gently fondled him, stroking his 
knees, and mercifully settling to rest with its soft, velvety 
head on his shoulder. He smiled.” 

He slept for some hours, then awoke, and he and the girl 
talked. Strange,awkward, fluctuatingtalk. He tells hersimply, 
without conceit, of his life ‘‘ so pure, so painfully beautiful.” 

‘“** And what induced you to be so. . . fine 2?’ she asked, jeeringly. 
But he replied, seriously : 

‘I don’t know; I must have been born so.’ 

‘And I was born such a common sort of thing! And yet I came 
into the world the same way you did, didn’t 1?’ 

But he was not listening. All his mind was held by the vision of 
his own past, so unexpectedly, so simply heroic, called up by his 
own words.” 

And so through their talk—now quiet and sympathetic, now 
furiously antagonistic, reviling one another—they each beat 
their way through to their final rebellion against the limits 
of their own lives, their revelation of the huge unexplored 
world in the life of the other. It was then,” writes Andreev 
of the young man, > 


“at the last moment, when he had nothing to do but to open the 
door and go out and seek his comrades and end a noble life with a 
heroic death—it was then he committed the wild, incomprehensible 
act that ruined his life. It may have been a frenzy that sometimes 
unaccountably seizes hold of the strongest and calmest minds ; or 
it may have been actually that, through the drunken scraping of 
a fiddle somewhere in that bawdy house, through the sorcery of 
the downcast eyes of a prostitute, he discovered a last new terrible 
truth of life, a truth of his own which none other could sce and 
understand. Whichever it were—insanity or revelation, lies or 
truth, this new understanding of his—he accepted it manfully and 
unconditionally, with that inflexible spirit which had drawn his 
previous life along one straight, fiery line, directing its flight like 
the feathers on an arrow.” 

And as he told Liuba—* as though he were an old man telling 
his children the heroic tale of a long departed past ’—the 
story of those devoted young idealists among whom he had 
lived, the revelation of a new and wonderful life came to her, 
too—a life pure, strenuous, selfless :— 


“Tee was turned into fire. Through the funeral notes of his 

requiem speech, suddenly rang for the girl, her eyes wide open now 
and burning, the gospel of a new, joyous and mighty life. ‘Tears 
rose in her eyes and dried there as in a furnace ; she was excited 
to the pitch of rebellion, eager for every word. Like a hammer 
upon glowing iron, his words were forging in her a new responsive 
soul. Steadily, regularly it fell—beating the soul ever to a finer 
temper....” 
It is this exalted conception of the theme, an exaltation not 
sentimental nor hysterical, but solidly built up through the 
emotional development of the story, which makes so fine a 
tale which might easily have been so sordid, and which makes 
the young man as we see him at the end (among filthy sur- 
roundings, sitting on the bed in his shirt, “‘ clean shaven, 
with drowsy eyes, high cheekbones, a swollen face, hairy legs— 
silent ”) appear a noble and richly human figure, recalling in 
its purity, courage and childlike simplicity the Mishkin of 
Dostoevski. 

The translation by L. A. Magnus and K. Walter is, so far 
as we are able to judge, extreinely well done. 


The Misty Valley. 
net.) 
Mr. Fisher Unwin has added to his First Novel Library a 
sentimental account of the reactions of a young married girl. 
it dogs noi go particularly deep, but it is romantic and 


By Joanna Cannan, (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 





pleasant. The heroine begins life as the chil , 

living on Boar's Hill: a spot for which Miss ome pie 

cherishes a romantic affection, in the expression of whi aly 
does not stint herself. A victim of love at first sj a she 
marries a Philistine. They drift apart, and Claire ret ifs 
doubtful company, of whom the authoress ieee Into 
approves—the Blackwell pocts, in fact. But her's Pn 
sentimentalism preserves her from any real contamination fe 


them. She leaves her husband and goes to Paris, How it aij 
comes about it is not for a reviewer to reveal: but in the for 


everything is roses round the door. Miss Cannan is genuinely 


romantic and humorous and does not, like so m 


-elists her w . ¢ a, 50 many firs 
novelists, mar her work by an ovcr-obtrusive intelligence 
Balloons. By Elizabeth Bibesco. (Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6 

net.) ~ 2 


Princess Bibesco’s new book of short stories is not 
ticularly distinguished. There is an effect of effort wnbat 
affectation. The dedications, single studies, or stories oa 
to a separate person—M. Marcel Proust. Mr. Harold Chil, 
Mr. Gerald Gould and so on—strike a note of heaviness and 
pretentiousness. Considered as light reading—magazine 
stories for the comparatively sophisticated and fastidious 
they are not bad, but judge them by any other standard and 
they scem tawdry. ; 


tT 


Merton of the Movies. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
Merton Gill worked in Amos Gashwilcr’s emporium jp 
Simsbury, Illinois. At night he worked even harder on his 
correspondence courses in cinema acting. But he was as up. 
sophisticated as the draper’s dummies with which he pre. 
tised. What befell him later on among the studios in Holly. 
wood is a very amusing tale. It is, of course, very well and 
cleverly told by the author of Bunker Bean, the creator of 
that admirable if amazing woman * Ma Pettingill.” 


By Harry Leon Wilson. (John Lane, 


THE ARTS. 
Modern French Painters. By Jan 
2ls. net.) 

The popular attitude towards modern art is changing, 
We hear less of the explosive wrath that accused moderns of 
inability to draw, of mental disease, of the desire to shock, 
and more of a plaintive “It is probably all very wonderful, 
but I am afraid I don’t understand it.” There remains, 
even in otherwise cultured peopie, a naive confusion of 
Impressionism, Futurism and Cubism, seasoned, by the more 
academic, with Bolshevism. We have found that modern 
art is more easily appreciated by young working men whose 
artistic vision is comparatively unimpaired, who are open to 
receive a direct visual effect without questioning its conformity 
to any theory of what art should be, than it is by the artist 
or critic who is petrified in an old tradition. To this simple 
vision Cézanne or Matisse is no less “ lifelike * than Giotto 
or Rubens ; it accepts the conventions of art without under- 
standing them, and is open to be pleased by any convention. 
There is no fixed idea of a right convention. It is only by 
deliberately forcing our minds to this simple receptivity that 
we can come to the appreciation of any unaccustomed thing. 
We must do this now if we wish to avoid stagnation. The 
day is past when we could flatter ourselves that this art which 
we did not understand could be laughed at. Mr. Gordon's 
book, if it is approached with a determination to be free from 
prejudice, will be of very great assistance towards an under 
standing of modern art. His arguments are not unassailable. 
There is no infallibility in criticism. But the underlying 
truths of his exposition are triumphantly proved by the 
painters about whom he writes. ‘The test of all art theories 
is in practice. The theory is only useful to spring-clean our 
minds that we may appreciate the new furniture as well as 
the old, and to satisfy the natural craving of man (who persists 
in regarding himself as rational) to understand the thing 
which moves him. We have emphasized the value of Mr. 
Gordon’s book for ‘“ the ordinary man who is interested in 
Art, or for the Art student at the outset of his or her career,” 
because it is written for them. But his book cannot be 
ignored by “the expert.” General theory naturally pre- 
dominates over the examination of individual artists, and 
to that he does not bring anything very new, but there 1s 
matter to stimulate thought and a vivid manner of present: 
ment. The forty colour and black-and-white illustrations 
are excellently chosen and well reproduced. 


Gordon. (John Lane, 


Eight Chapters on English Mediaeval Art. S. Prior. 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s. net.) 

Ever since the publication of his History of Gothic Art in 
England in 1900 Professor Priov has been known as the cham- 
pion of English Gothic as an original and indigenous att, 
and in the present excellent little book he makes the same 
claim and supports it with ample historical and_artistl 
evidence. His treatment of the subject is extremely inter 
esting. By viewing the development and decay of Gothic 
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: > in the light of its contemporary history, he shows 
sechliewital post henean thing, an cnmuals part of the national 
ee jousness, and not (as so many treatises tend to make it 
pe a more or less isolated phenomenon, such as postage 
stamps, with no roots in the emotional life of the community. 
professor Prior has much to say of building as a craft, of the 

sychology of the craftsman, and of the reactions of the one 

a n the other. Al who are interested in English history 
a English architecture will find Professor Prior’s book a 
delightful and inspiring contribution to both subjects. 


ry English Woodcuts. With an Introduction by 
a Eee (Duckworth. 42s. net.) 

The widespread revival of wood engraving in England led 
us to expect the present volume to be of exceptional interest. 
It is disappointing. The selection does not convey the really 
high quality which English wood engraving has recently 
achieved, nor is it made with a very sure taste. It is charit- 
able to blame this on to those difliculties that resulted in 
omissions which were not, we are assured, the desire or the 
fault of the publisher or editor. That does not, however, 
excuse certain inclusions. Mr. Dodgson’s introduction is an 
interesting, short survey of wood engraving in the past and 
jn the present revival, but to state that Mr. Gibbings or Mr. 
McKnight Kauffer’s work is representative of Cubism or post- 
Impressionism (apparently synonyms to Mr. Dodgson) is a 
curious claim. It can be based only on ignorance of the 
meaning of those terms. Mr. Kauffer’s woodcut is a piece 
of trickery that is nearer to Futurism, nor is Mr. Gibbings’s 
work very much more profound. Mr. John Nash, Mr. 
Wadsworth, and Mr. Ethelbert White supply the most dis- 
tinguished contributions to the volume. Mrs. Raverat’s 
“The Bolshevists”’ is a sound piece of work, and Mr. Green- 
wood’s “The Dale Road”’ is well organized and competently 
executed. The edition is limited to 550 copies. 


PERIODICALS AND BOOKS OF 
REFERENCE. 
The Round Table. (Macmillan and Co.) 

The March number contains some admirable articles, 
temperate but always candid, on the several aspects of the 
Peace that has not brought tranquillity. The French policy 
towards Germany is examined with disapproval. It is 
pointed out that until the attitudes of the antagonists are 
modified there can be no hope of settling the interminable 
question of reparations and inter-allied debts at a conference. 
Again, ina lengthy plea for the League, it is admitted that 
the Franco-German quarrel “ greatly aggravates the chances 
of serious European complications in the future ’? and hampers 
the good work of Geneva in the present. Similarly, the 
American correspondent who writes on ‘“ America and 
External Affairs’ evidently feels that the Ruhr troubles 
are confirming America in her reluctance as a nation to come 
to the assistance of Europe. The Round Table pays a hand- 
some tribute to the late Mr. Page, whose letters ‘* contain 
an idealism and a programme which are bound to gain a 
steadily greater hold on the thought of the two peoples he 
served so well.’ An unnamed Irishman describes Southern 
“Treland as it is,’ with mingled hope and despair, on one 
page blaming the people for their lack of public spirit and 
on another page blaming the Ministry for their ‘* exclusive- 
ness” and reticence. The quarterly letters from the 
Dominions and India are of great interest. 


ae 1 tenia Press General Catalogue, 1922. (H. 
Milford. ) 

This is the third edition of the Oxford catalogue, which 
comprises a wonderful array of good books on all subjects 
and shows that the Clarendon Press is conducted with enter- 
prise and energy. It publishes, we are told, two books a 
(lay on an average. The cost per page in 1921-22 was two- 
thirds of a penny, nearly twice as much as in 1913-14. The 
last volume of the great Oxford Dictionary will have cost 
£50,000 to produce, and the new Liddell and Scott £20,000. 
rhe Dictionary of National Biography is being reprinted. 
We note with intcrest that the Coptic New Testament of 
1799 is still on sale. It is one of many Oxford books that 
no ordinary publisher could have produced. 


Chambers's Encyclopaedia. Vol. I. New Edition. Edited by 
D. Patrick and William Geddes. (Chambers. 20s. net.) 

The familiar and trusty Chambers, which has served 
several generations of readers, is appearing in a new and 
very much improved edition of ten volumes. The first 
volume has evidently been revised with much care, the type 
and paper are good, and there are coloured maps as well as 
the black-and-white illustrations which have always enlivened 
many of the articles. In its new form Chambers will be more 
useful than ever for ready reference. 

Vol. I., No. 1. (3 Bolt Court, E.C. 4. 1s.) 

A sudden acceleration in the popularity of broadcasting 
coincides with the appearance of this well-timed monthly. 


Modern Wireless. 


Modern Wireless will interest the experimentalist, the pro- 
fessional, and the most blatant tinkler with crystal sets. It 
is voluminous and well produced, and provides the varied 
matter for which the enthusiast hungers. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
A — Arcady. By Major C. M. Enriquez. (Seeley Service. 
8. 

An account of the mountain tribes in the Burmese Hintcer- 
land, in particular the Kachins, a hill-people who occupy the 
north-east frontier of Burma. Up to 1885 only punitive 
expeditions had visited these remote little people of the hill 
jungles, but since then much progress has been made, for the 
Kachins, though backward as a people, are naturally intelli- 
gent. In 1917 a company of them was recruited for the 
Mesopotamian front, a company commanded by the author, 
who has a long and intimate knowledge of the Kachins and 
other Burmese hill tribes. Though he tends to allow his 
professional interests to take up too much space his account 
is very thorough, and if not very picturesque, at least of unusual 
interest to the student of Eastern life and eminently readable 
for everybody. 

By Road from Cheltenham to Oxford. By W. J. Monk. 
(Published by the Author, Stonefield, Burford. 2s. 6d.) 

Mr. Monk, who is apparently the author of a good many 
books on the Burford district in Oxfordshire, has reprinted 
from a local newspaper, with some additions, this description 
of the road from Cheltenham to Oxford, via Burford. -He 
is careful to give an account of anything of architectural or 
historical interest on the route, and succeeds in making «a 
sensible and entertaining little book out of the subject. For 
this reason it is a pity that he has not made his book more 
attractive by providing a map of some kind and substituting 
photographs, where possible, for the uninteresting pen-and- 
ink drawings that face the reader on every other page or so. 


The Topography of Stane Street. By Captain W. A. Crant. 
(Long. 5s. net.) 

Captain Grant, writing as a military surveyor of experience 
with a good knowledge of the ground, subjects Mr. Belloc’s 
well-known book on Stane Street to a severe castigation. 
Stane Street is, of course, the Roman road that ran from 
Chichester, by way of Pulborough and Dorking, to London. 
The expert shows that Mr. Belloc’s alignments arc inaccurate. 
to put it mildly. He goes on to explain how the Roman 
engineers probably went to work, beginning with three align- 
ments, London-Chichester, Chichester-Pulborough, Pul- 
borough-London, forming what is technically known as a 
** closed traverse.” ‘The Romans, he thinks, used the half-way 
heights of Leith Hill and Box Hill as points of observation 
for the preliminary survey. The detailed proof of this hypo- 
thesis deserves attention, for it illustrates not merely the 
special case of Stane Street but the Roman roads in general. 
The little book increases our admiration for the Roman 
engineer. 

Goid Coast Survey : 
Johnston. 5s.) 

We have more than once referred to the remarkable survey 
of the Gold Coast, on a scale of two miles to an inch, which is 
being made by the Colonial authorities and published by 
Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston. A new sheet, for the Koforidua 
district north of Accra, has just appeared and deserves com- 
mendation as a fine piece of cartography. The difficulties 
of mapping the West African bush must be enormous, but 
they have been faced and overcome by the British military 
engineers. 

The Handbook of Palestine. Edited by Harry Charles Luke and 
Edward Keith-Roach. (Macmillan. 12s. net.) 

The serious student of Palestine will find in this solid and 

authoritative book a vast quantity of well-digested fact. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Bird Haunts and Nature Memories. By T. A. Coward, F.Z.S,, 
M.Se., F.E.S., M.B.0.U. (Warne. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Richard Jefferies would have enjoyed these delightful 
informal Nature studies. The very artlessness and simplicity 
of style, coupled with exact observation and nicety of detail, 
bring the fresh country scenes, the thrilling country sounds 
before the reader in a way that a more formal style (unless 
it were creative) would not. A book to set people studying 
Bradshaw. 


Koforidua District. (W. and A. K. 


Animals of all Countries. Part I. (Hutchinscns. Is. 3d. net.) 

Outlines of science, art and literature are rife, but this 
copiously illustrated account of the living animals of the 
world should hold its own among them. Its interest is genuine 
if popular. The present instalment contains among other 
features a photograph of a hermit-crab with its Nereis, a 
small seaworm that inhabits the hinder part of the shell and 
shares the crab’s meals, in return for which it is said to keep 
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POETRY AND DRAMA. Meanwhile there are abundant indications of a dj 
The Easter Song of Sedulius. By George Sigerson. (T. Fisher | Position on the part of the public to indulge “4 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) operations in many directions. i 


Milton made use of the Easter Song of Sedulius in ‘ Paradise 
Lost,” and it is mainly this that has recommended it to later 
generations. Professor Sigerson has here translated the 
poem into sound and correct verse and has brought together 
much evidence to prove that Sedulius was an Irish scholar 
and introduced Irish modes of thought and versification into 
his Latin hexameters. The arguments from metrical form 
do not seem wholly convincing; many of the alliterative 
veculiarities might occur in the verse-structure of any 
anguage, and several Latin hymns of non-Irish authorship 
could as easily be shown to be under Gaelic influence. 

The First Friend. By Lucy Menzies. (Allen and Unwin. 5s. 
net. 

There has been little notable literature on the subject of 
dogs. Miss Menzies has gathered togethcr what there is, 
and has eked it out with affectionate tributes in prose and 
verse. To a lover of dogs the passage at once most appealing 
and most challenging will be the quotation from Sir John 
ee: ** Now let Ulysses praise his Dog Argus, or 
Tobit be led by that Dog whose name doth not appear; yet 
could I say such things of my Bungey as might shame them 
both, either for good faith, clear wit, or wonderful deeds.” 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 


{By Our Ciry Eprror.] 


RISE IN INDUSTRIALS. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sir,—With Tax Revenue going into the Exchequer at the 
rate of thirty millions a week it is not surprising that a 
slight check should have been imparted to Stock Exchange 
activity. The noteworthy feature, however, is the faet 
that practically all markets retain their firmness in spite 
of a slackening in business. So far as high-class invest- 
ment stocks are concerned, this is partly due to the fact 
that about £18,000,000 in Government dividends will be 
disbursed to-morrow and the prospect of a re-investment 
of some of the funds distributed has a good effect. In 
addition, however, investment stocks are undoubtedly 
influenced by the excellent character of the weekly 
Returns of Public Income and Expenditure, and I am 
inclined to think that the course of gilt-edged securities 
during the next month or two will be largely determined 
by Budget developments. 

At the time of writing the latest published accounts 
show that, with another five weeks to run, the surplus at 
present secured for the current fiscal year is nearly 
£90,000,000, and the whole amount has been used for 
debt redemption in various forms. The floating debt 
itself, for example, shows a decline since the beginning of 
the present financial year of no less than £177,000,000. 
Not the least remarkable feature of the Revenue is the 
fact that whereas Sir Robert Horne, in consequence of 
the remission of 1s. in the Tax and anticipations of a 
sagging tendency, budgeted for a decline of £70,000,000, 
the figures up to date show a small increase. 1 explained 
a fortnight ago the reasons why a thumping surplus for 
the current year should not encourage undue: optimism 
with regard to the forthcoming Budget, and I notice that 
during this week the Times has uttered similar warnings. 
Nevertheless, I would suggest that if the accounts for the 
current year should ultimately show that the taxpayer 
has contributed many millions m excess of actual require- 
ments, and that those millions have gone to debt redemp- 
tion, the plea of the taxpayer for a further remission calls 
for very careful consideration. 

Mr. Baldwin's first duty is, unquestionably, to produce 
a thoroughly sound Budget, even if a five shilling ee 
tax has to be maintained to make the feat possibie, but 
the City, and indeed the general public, believes that 
much can still be done in the way of a further big cut in 
Civil Service expenditure. It should be quite unnecessary 
to remind the Chancellor of the vital impertance which 
attaches to any measure that sets free funds to be 
employed in industry. Even apart, however, from such 


considerations it is necessary to take a far view and shape 
a policy most conducive to the maintenance and further 
strengthening of the national credit as expressed in 
British Government Securities, for the possibility of a 


big annual saving in expenditure through a successful 


Even in co +: 

(especially in some of the metals) a 2m om 
tendency is apparent, and in connexion with the ing 
copper, Rio Tintos have risen something like £7 q Ps “ 
within the past month. It is fully six months ago ~s 
that I commented in these columns upon the br 
favourable tendency apparent in the better-class em 
Industrials, and it may be interesting to note the followin, 
quotations of a few representative industrial concerns : 
compared with the lowest of last year :— bis 


Lowest Prese 
Last Year. Price 
8. d. 8. z 
Armstrongs .. se a 12 6 o 86 
Bovril Ord. < os 19 0 ma 24 9 
Brunner Mond ee oe 22 0 Pe 89 9 
Calico Printers “< oe 13 3 oe 26 6 
Cook, Son and Co. Ord. Pe 11 8 és 20 6 
Courtauld a oi = 34 6 oh 65 0 
English Sewing Cotton oe 32 0 es 49 9 
Fine Cotton .. ee oe 31 6 oe 49 0 
Imperial Tobacco oe ee 49 0 ne 13 0 
Lever 7% Pref. oe oe 16 0 ee 21 6 
Maple .. pe - ie 1} Pe ij 
Nobel Industrie 7 6 19 6 


Selfridge Pref... 1. .. 20 6 1. 2% 

In another column I refer to improved results secure! 
by some individual companies, but, speaking generally, jj 
seems to have been a case of many of our leading industria! 
concerns having some time ago boldly faced the great fal] 
in wholesale prices by writing off the losses on the stocks 
in hand.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, February 28th, Artiur W. Kippy, 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

A satisfactory feature of the past week has been the 
success which attended the offer through the Bank of 
England of £1,800,000 in Austrian Government Bills 
The amount offered here was £1,800,000 in yearling Bil 
at the price of 98, but it formed part of a total issue o! 
£3,500,000, the balance being placed in Belgium, France. 
Holland, Sweden and Switzerland. In addition t 
— hypothecation of Customs and other duties by 
the Austrian Government, the Bills are secured by : 
guarantee from Great Britain, France, Italy, and Czecho- 
Slovakia to the extent of 244 per cent. in the case of eacl 
country, the final balance of 2 per cent. being guaranteed 
by Belgium. The Bills are the forerunner of a loan for 
£27,000,000 with similar guarantees, and interest in th: 
operation really centres in the fact that it constitutes 
most interesting experiment on the part of the countries 
giving the guarantee, acting in conjunction with the 
League of Nations, to aid the financial rehabilitation ol 
Austria. 

* * x * 
Needless to say this issue has been made, and the 
guarantees referred to have been granted, subject to 
definite undertakings on the part of the Austrian Gover: 
ment to effect immediate reforms in its Budget and its 
currencies, and indeed, the Austrian Government has 
been fulfilling that pledge during the past two months 
with such success as to have produced temporary steadi- 
ness in the exchange on London. It is considered by 
those who have looked closely into the question tha! 
with this financial aid Austria should be able to establisi 
a Budget equilibrium within the next two years, and i 
the meantime elaborate precautions have been taken 
that the funds raised shall be used strictly for the purpo 
explained in the prospectus. Unquestionably, the suc 
cessful flotation of these Bills under present conditions | 


co-operation not only between the Governments of th 
Allies concerned in the guarantee, but between the varios 
Central banks which have played an important part ™ 


the matter. 
* * * ” 


between the banks and the Stock Exchange concern) 
the commissions payable to the former. 
this controversy are simple. 





debt conversion is something not to be overlooked. 


Austria is a remarkable achievement, and testifies to the 


There has been some revival of the old controversy 


The facts o 
For many years it has bee: 
the custom when an order for the public passes throug: 
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the hands of a bank for the bank to receive half commis- 

ion upon the transaction. The system is one which 

a uld seem to have almost everything to commend it. 
ow many investors who are not in direct touch with the 
Stock Exchange, but are In constant communication 
with their bankers, find it the most natural thing in the 
yorld to take from their banks counsel with regard to a 
stock Exchange transaction, and subsequently to ask 
them to carry the matter through. The banks are 
able to give the order to a firm likely to ensure the 
pest results for their customer, and certainly I have 
never heard of a case of complaint on the rf of the 
investor for whom the transaction is carried out. The 
broker on his part has an assurance of the standing of 
the client by reason of the bank acting as a medium, and 
he may well fecl that the dividing of the commission _is 
amply compensated for both by the introduction of the 
business and by the removal of all question of risk. 

a * 

Inasmuch, however, as compared with the great 
number of Stock Exchange brokers those firms acting 
for the big banks are necessarily comparatively few, 
there is, no doubt, a certain amount of dissatis- 
faction on the emg of many brokers that business which 
might conceivably come in their direction is diverted to 
the larger firms through the system of dividing com- 
mission with the banks. The feeling is in a sense natural, 
but it is, I think, against the general consensus of opinion 
in the House, which recognizes that the present system 
tends to expansion of business on the Stock Exchange 
and that as a consequence all members ultimately share 
in greater or lesser degree in the popularity of Stock 
Exchange dealings as a whole. All the same, I do not 
think very much heed need be paid to the rather silly 
stories to the effect that the banks are quite prepared 
to carry through dealings for their customers without 
reference to the Stock Exchange if the question of half 
commission were to be seriously challenged. The whole 
matter is really a storm in a teacup, and I anticipate no 
break whatever in the excellent relations which have 
always existed between banks and the London Stock 
Exchange. 

* * . * 

Not the least interesting feature of the past weck have 
been the growing indications of satisfactory financial 
results achieved by industrial companies. To mention 
only one or two, the annual reports of Dickins and Jones, 
Whiteleys, and Cook, Son and Company have shown 
remarkable improvement compared with the previous 
year. The profits of Dickins and Jones practically 
doubled, w hile in the case of Cook, Son and Company a 
loss in the previous year of about £400,000 has been 
transformed into profits of about £316,000, Finally, at 
the recent meeting of Bovril, the chairman was also able 
to announce an increase of over £57,000 in the net profits, 
while he was able to speak cheerfully with regard to 
future prospects, A. W. K. 


ROADS AND THEIR USERS. 


le 
ECONOMICAL RUNNING.—I. 
By Lorp Monracu or BEAvLiev. 

N these days, when economy in every walk of life is 
so essential, the reduction of motoring expenses 
deserves more and more attention. There is a sur- 

prising difference between the way in which owners and 
drivers run their cars. Whether it is a Rolls-Royce or 
a Ford, the one will often be driven at about 25 to 30 
per cent. less cost than another of the same make. The 
personal equation is, of course, the most important 
factor in economy, for, without personal trouble on the 
part of the owner or the owner-driver, no real or sustained 
fconomy can be practised; and, of course, there are 
many paid drivers into whose thoughts economy never 
enters at all, although otherwise they may be excellent 
drivers and keep their cars in spick-and-span condition. 
n any case, the desire for economy is either a matter 
of temperament or training, and I propose in this article 
to show briefly how money can be saved by care. 

There are two principal items of expenditure while 
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COMPREHENSIVE POLICY. 


) HOUSEHOLDER’S 


For particulars apply to 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3. 





3 Weet End Branch: 44 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 


LEADERSHIP 


HE first pneumatic tyre was 
Dunlop. We have experi- 
mented and improved con- 
stantly since 1688. 


We did not introduce a cord 
motor tyre until we were satisfied 
it was the best that money, experi- 
ence and brains could build. 


We eliminated all the mistakes 
in other cords first, and then we 
added Dunlop knowledge. 

We grow a large percentage of 
our own rubber—make our own 
cord material from the raw cotton 
—make our own tools and moulds. 


PPV POLED PEED 
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We know. 
+ a 
an 
i Therefore we state, without 
H qualification, that for strength, 
5 beauty, durability, resilience, safety 


7 


and long mileage, we make the 
finest Cord tyres in the world. 


Ask your Dealer 
—_——he knows. 


DUNLOP 


and BE SATISFIED 
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Be on the safe side 








Wakefield Castrol has 
either been well advised or 


| HE motorist who uses 
| 
| hehas profited by experience 


WAKEFIELD 
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MOTOR O/L 
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. 
Limit the feed & eliminate the carbon. 
Write for Pocket Lubrication Index and Price List. 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., Ltd. 


} 
All-British Firm. Specialists in Motor Lubrication. | 
| WAKEFIELD HOUSE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Telephone: Central 1156. | 








Extract from cablegram dated from SYDNEY 3/2/23:— 
MELBOURNE-SYDNEY RECORD FIVEHUNDRED SEVENTY MILES 
LOWERED FIFTYFIVE MINUTES. OTTAWAY DRIVING VAUXHALL. 
TIME FOURTEEN HOURS FORTYTHREE MINUTES. ROADS TO 
ENGLISH EYES APPEAR CART TRACKS. . .. WAKEFIELD CASTROL 
MOTOR OIL WONDERFUL LUBRICANT. WESTCOTT 
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a 
on the road—the consumption of petrol and the wea, 
tyres. Whether the car is used or not wages go of 
and so does depreciation. We will take petro! firs} 4 
begin with, the engine of almost every car, when receiy ‘ 
from the makers, 1s apt to be tuned up on what js called 
the “rich” side, in order to give perfect smoothnes 
while running slowly and to secure easy starting, That 
is, in the mixture of petrol-vapour and air in the ca, 
burettor there is too much petrol-vapour and too little mH 
Economy of petrol and the number of miles per gallon 
achieved by the particular type of car are of small jy. 
portance in the eyes of most salesmen, though we ocr. 
sionally see statements that such-and-such a car achieves 
so many miles to the gallon. And, in practice, th 
average car taken out of stock when in private hands 
rarely, if ever, equals the advertised performance, 1, 
achieve economy in petrol consumption, as a rule the 
first thing to do is either to admit more air into the 
mixture than the makers have originally provided fo, 
either by means of an additional air inlet or to alte 
the “ mixture”’ by means of devices which are fitted 
on certain cars controlling either the jet or the quantity 
of air admitted or both. When the engine is once really 
warm it is astonishing on how weak a mixture a cay 
will run quite well, except when much power is needed 
to lift the car up a specially stiff gradient or when the 
maximum speed of the vehicle is demanded. One 
advantage of what is called a “‘ weak ’’ mixture is that 
the explosion is very hot and complete and leaves behind 
no traces of unconsumed carbon. This tends to ayoid 
carbon deposit on the piston head or the cylinder walls, 
and if there is carbon already there this practice will 
tend to burn up and destroy it. On a Rolls-Royce car 
which I once owned I had no need to decarbonize over 
a period of four years of constant use and the same was 
my experience with a small Delage, while many 
others using the same types of car had to have 
this operation performed two or three times a year. 
Decarbonization is only needful when the carbon deposit 
remains permanently incandescent when in use, and 
ignites the incoming charge before its proper time, a 
process which throws an undue strain upon the crankshaft 
and big ends and reduces the power given off by the 
engine. The ideal system of carburation is one always 
adjustable by the driver—in other words, a means by 
which a car can be started with a rich mixture and, when 
warm, driven on with more and more air admitted in 
proportion to the petrol vapour. If this system is not 
fitted then an extra air-inlet is advisable. And remember 
that the most economical temperature for getting the 
greatest value out of every explosion is about 180° Fahr. 
If the radiator is too efficient in winter, baffle plates 
should be fitted or the number of blades on the fan 
reduced or a part of the radiator covered over. 


MATERIAL REVIEWS. 

THE PICCANINNY FLOUR MILL.* 
Invustry, like history, repeats itself. Thousands of years 
ago it gave us the Quern, and so made the caveman, throug!) 
his wife, self-sufficient—a miller as well as a tiller. An! 
now come Messrs. Tattersall and Co. with their Piccaninny 
Flour Mill, which you can fasten on to a table, fill with Man 
toba Hard, or whatever else it may be called, turn the hanile 
(or if you have electric power slip on a miniature belt), and see 
a delicate stream of white wholemeal powder, as soft as that 
which graces Chloe’s perfumed puff, falling as silently as Alpine 
snows out of the other end. If you work away like Samson 
when he stooped “ grinding in Gaza at the mill with slaves” 
for a quarter of an hour, you will have produced enous! 
meal to make two loaves of bread and have given yourself 
a piece of hard but wholesome exercise. If you want delicate 
white bread you will have to stretch a piece of silk over aa 
ordinary sieve and shake the fine white powder through. 
If you are a standard bread eater you will do no such thing, 
In any case, the bread straight from grain to oven will 
delicious. 

Now, think what this elegant and potent little mill mean 
for the settler or the dweller in what Marlowe in ‘“ Hero ant 
Leander” calls a “ wild, uplandish country.’ He will not 


* Manufactured by A. R. Tattersall and Co,, 75 Mark Lane, I ondon, E.C.3. (£3 138] 
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need to hitch two horses to his wagon, haul his wheat fifteen 


miles to @ mill, maybe through rivers and over spurs of moun- 
tains, at any rate * thorough bush, thorough briar,”’ wait there 
till it is milled, and thea painfully haul back the flour and pro- 
bably leave the precious “* offals ’? behind to save the horses. 
With a Piccaninny he is lord of his own loaves. But it is not only 
in the distant parts of the Dominions that the man who can 
grind his own corn will rejoice. There are plenty of little hit 
farms and isolated smallholdings and down farms where it 
isn't worth while to grow wheat ”’ because sending it out and 
pack to the mill costs too much. The Piccaninny, once 
installed, will make the small man snap his fingers at the shop- 
keeper who now takes it out of him in flour, oatmeal and 
chicken food. “* We make our own, thank you.” “ Yes, 
but how about ‘ thrashing ’ ? > We shall answer this before 
yery long. Meantime, we may point out that the Piccaninny 
will also grind fine, or simply crack, barley, oats, maize, ryes 
peas, beans, coffee, rice and all small grains. Here are the 
exact particulars of the Piccaninny :— 

“Extreme height 19ins. Diameter of flywheel 12ins. Nett 
weight 23lbs. Shipping weight, packed, 32 Ibs. and measurement 
21 by 12 by ll ins. Capacity about one bushel, or 25 kilos of wheat 
ner hour at 280 revs. per minute (and less in proportion by hand 
power).” 

The present writer is not writing at second-hand or from 
description. He ground the mill and felt the product slide 
through like water, as soft as that which bubbles from Helicon, 
and around gathered the shadowy users of handmills in all 
times and all places. Here an Egyptian slave prepared the 
“mummy wheat’ for Pharaoh. There Clytemnestra, 
with dark and maliceful mien, superintended the making of 
the meal for the funeral-wedding-homecoming cakes which 
would never be eaten by her lord. Here the Roman matron 
ground the corn that kept her man fed in the field and gave 
him strength to smite the Samnite and the Tuscan. Here 
crouched the working mother of David, there the palace cook- 
maid who made the flour that made the morsel of bread that 
tempted Absolom. Here the Brahman wife, the primitive 
Mexican and Peruvian, there the busy housewife of China 
and Japan sped the mill, and all the time the courtcous repre- 
sentative of Messrs. Tattersall demonstrated that if you had 
‘* power,” water or wind or electrical, you could save yourself a 
good deal of labour, for the little mill does its work as weil by 
“ power” as by hand. Still, mankind and his wife need exer- 
cise, and the shadow ladies of my vision would probably have 
not kept their figures had they not engaged in the healthful toil 
of the mill. Besides, drought, dead calms and fuses that go 
wrong are terrible non-conductors of bread to the hungry 
mouth. 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON, 
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PICTURES. 
Tuomas AGNEW AND Sons’ GALLERIES, 43 OLD Bonn STREET. 

{Armmual exhibition of water-colour drawings on behalf of the “ Artists’ ”’ 
General Tenevolent Institution. The mos attractive contributions 
to this admirable show are the Blakes, the Cotmans, the Turners and the 
miscellaneous drawings. ] 

Tur St. GrorGe’s GALLERY, 382A GEORGE STREET, HANOVER 
SQUARE. 

[Water-colours by Mr. P. H. Jowett. An extremely fnteresting painter with 
a sincere and individual outlook.] 

WaLkeEr’s GALLERIES, 118 NEw Bonp STREET. 

{(1) Water-colour drawings by Miss Margaret Gosling and Mr. Murray 
Urquhart, R.I}.A. Not without charm. (2) Sixth exhibition of “ Pas- 
toral”’ water-colours by various artists. Mostly with nothing but 
charm. (3) Water-colours by Mrs. Bessie Wigan.] 

R.B.A. GaLuertes, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL. 

[Thirty-third annual exhibition of the Royal Society of Portrait Painters. 

Thirty-third 1) 


FILMS. 


Pavition, Marsre Arcu.—Tess of the Storm Country.—At 
2.15, 4.30, 6.45 and 8.45. 
{Mary Pickford in a fresh version of one of her earliest successes.) 
Srott, Kincsway.—Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford.—1.45 till 
10.30. 
{This film, boisterously acted, solicits envy and charity for the coarse charms 
of an egregious profitcer.] 
New Ga.iery.—Stable Companions.—2 till 11; Sundays, 
6 till 11. 
{An exciting combination of horse-racing and domesticity. Lilian Hall 
Davis acts shallowly, but with verve.} 
SHAFTESBURY Pavition.—Queen of the Moulin Rouge.— 
Continuous. 
[Paris as it is organized for the delectable purse of the foreigner.] | 


(Continued on page 378.) 
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Cornering Care 
Every careful Motorist when cornering always slows 
down to a speed consistent with safety—even if it 
necessitates changing gear—and keeps near as possible 
to the left-hand kerb. 

Few would risk the danger shown in the diagram, where, 
rather than slow down, the Motorist will have di ty in avoid- 
ing a collision, will certainly strain his tyres, and, it the road 
surface he greasy, almost inevitably skid. 

is it worth the risk? 

Look for No. 8 of the series. 


Correspondence on these interesting subjects is invited, 


PRATTS 


In the bellon. Spirit om the Road” 


> ANCLOCO < 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO,LTO 
36, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.WI 

















WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 


The new name of the 
LONDON COUNTY 
WESTMINSTER 
& PARR’S BANK LTD 


Authorized Capital + £33,000,090 
Paid-up Capital ¢ £0,003,718 
Reserve ° ‘ ¢ £9,003,718 


THE BANK is represented by Branches or Agents 
in all the Principal Cities and Towns of the 
United Kingdom and has Correspondents 
throughout the World 


Head Office 
41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


AMERICAN DEBT REPAYMENT. 


NOTABLE SUGGESTION AT BOVRIL MEETING. 

Presiding at the twentieth-sixth annual general meeting of 
Bovril, Ltd., Sir George Lawson Johnston (chairman) congratulated 
the shareholders on the record results of the past year’s trading, and 
on the strength of the position the company had nowattained. The 
net profits were £305,709, or £56,603 more than for the previous year. 

BuRDEN OF THE AMERICAN DeBT. 

Apparently the repayment of the War Debt to America was to 
be an important factor in their taxation for the next sixty years. 
When he saw them last February he had just returned from the 
States, and he mentioned to them how seriously our debt position 
had been worsened owing to Congress having by law fixed the 
period of repayment and the interest. ‘The most serious factor in 
the matter as now arranged is that we must pay capital and interest 
in United States dollars. It was generally admitted that the 
improvement in exchange from the British sovereign point of view 
during the last year was not so much on account of an improved 
trade balance as on account of American purchases of British 
securities. Such securities, if interest bearing, must eventually 
mean still further sums going from this country to the United 
States. There could be little doubt that efforts to pay America by 
direct remittance would turn exchange against us and seriously 
increase the number of pounds we should have to pay per annum, 
and, unfortunately, it would be just during our worst period of 
depression and bad trade that we should have to pay most pounds 
to buy the dollars. 

A Dotiar Reserve IN CANADA. 

We would like to put forward a suggestion which might assist 
in this matter. It was that we should build up in Canada a reserve 
towards the payment of the American debt. The Canadian and 
United States dollars were not likely to vary seriously in value, 
therefore any fund we could build up in the Dominion would be 
comparatively free from exchange fluctuations. Canada was capable 
of being déveloped at a much more rapid pace than the present 
capital and man power at its disposal could develop it. Our 
Government could now borrow at a lower rate than it has been able 
to do for a good many years. If it could obtain grants of land from 
Canada it could utilise, say, one hundred million pounds in develop- 
ing wheat areas, and probably certain industries in that Dominion ; 
and this work, in conjunction with some considerable emigration 
scheme of selected unemployed, should develop in Canada a repro- 
ductive asset that would, after a while, annually meg | dollars 
towards the payment to the States. Futhermore, every bushel of 
wheat bought from Canada instead of from the States would help 
to keep our exchange better with the latter. 

We might thus accelerate the pace at which Canada was growing 
strong, and, at the same time, build up an asset that would much 
reduce the burden of the American debt, and probably, in the 
process, some of the money we provided would purchase from our 
manufacturers agricultural implements and other machinery, etc. 

His own experience in Canada convinced him that any such 
scheme to be successful would have to be planned and brought 
forward by Canadians to meet their own views as regards the 
directions in which development should take place. If it was put 
forward at present they could feel, at any rate, that Canadian 
conditions would be understood by a British Premier who was born 
in Canada and a Colonial Secretary who had receatly served as 
Governor-General. 

ANTI-PROFITEERING PoLicy JUSTIFIED. 

At their annual meeting in 1919 he mentioned that the price of 
Bovril had remained the same since 1914, and he shortly afterwards 
received a letter from a shareholder which read :— 

“ You are talking rot about profiteering ; it is nonsense not to 

make hay while the sun shines.” 
He believed that even the few who thought that way, if they had 
retained their shares till to-day, must realize that the policy adopted 
by Bovril, Limited, was the right one ; that the public as a whole 
had felt grateful to those who, with every opportunity, definitely 
refused to prefiteer during the period of scarcity and exceptional 
prices, and that it was to the enthusiastic support thus gained that 
they must attribute a proportion of the phenomenal rise in the 
sales during the last few years. 
Export TRADE. 

They had listened to many dismal tales with regard to export 
business. He was pleased to say that their experience had not been 
dismal, and it must, therefore, have differed from that of some 
others. Every year since the War bad shown better Bovril export 
figures than the year before ; their 1922 exports exceeded those of 
1921 by 22 per cent., and their export orders for the first seven 
weeks of 1923 exceeded those of January and February, 1922. He 
hoped that during 1923 they might not again be the exception, but 
rather one of many industries in this country showing expanding 
export business. 

Sir James CricuTon-Browne oN Dericrency DIsEAses. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne said that Bovril was steadily extend- 
ing its usefulness and strengthening its hold. It was now being 
recognized more and more that many of the ills that flesh is heir to 
are what are called deficiency diseases, due to the want of some 
essential element in the food. Now there are in Bovril certain 
substances, amino acids, for instance, which the body cannot 
synthesize or form for itself, but which are essential to vigorous 
growth and vigorous health, so if they would ward off deficiency 
diseases, which might end in constitutional bankruptcy, they should 
take plenty of Bovril. If they would ward off the wear and tear of 
excessive fatigue, it was also invaluable. 

We sometimes saw a food or remedy recommended on the strength 
of a fey problematical cases, but the testimony in favour of Bovril 
was overwhelming. Its merits were attested by millious—by what 





might almost be called an universal referendum. 








———____ 
PLAYS. 
Garrick.—Partners Again o* +6 
[The newest Potash and Perlmutter play. Notice later.] 
LirrLte.—The 9 O'Clock Revue .. ne 


[Miss Beatrice Lillie and Mr. Morris Harvey in a new edition, 
A witty entertainment that suits a tiny theatre.} 
New Oxrorpv.—Battling Butler .. ee 


(Mr. Jack Buchanan's farce is rather incomprehensibly still 
running. } 


8.30—2. 39 


ee 


9.0—2 45 


e- 


8.15—2.39 


SrranD.—T'reasure Island oe 
(Mr. Frederick Peisley as Jim Hawkins is the star in an 
excellent adaptation of Stevenson's most exhilarating 


story.] 
MUSIC. 


Mareh 3rd.—Kinesway Hau.—Elizabethan Festival 7 
{The Oriana Madrigal Society, the Westminster Cathedral Choir, Miss 
Margaret Champneys, Mr. Steuart Wilson and Mr. Harold 
Craxton will perform Elizabethan music in their several ways, 
This is the culminating concert of a scheme that will prove the 
best corrective yet devised for Handel estivals.} 
March 6th.—WicmMorr Hati.—Cherniavsky Trio 
{Highly individual artists who observe the discipline of concerted 
playing.] 
7th.—QuEEN’s Hatui.—Bach’s Passion (St. 
Matthew) si ne - «« Tae 
{The Bach choir again performs the work for which it was originally 
founded.} ; 
March 10th.—QuEEN’s Hatu.—Symphony Concert .. 3.9 
(Mr. Prokofief will play the piano part of his startling 3rd Concerto 
Honnegger’s Pastorale d’ Eté and Mr. Bliss’s new Colour Symphony 
abselve these concerts from the charge of conservatism. | ; 


INNER TEMPLE HAti, FLEET Street, E.C.—Milton’s 


e- oe 


8.0—2.39 


3.0 


March 


Masque of Comus  .. March 9th 8.30 
March 10th 8.0 
[Recently given at Eton College by the Arne Society. Arne’s setting 
is more sophisticated than the earlicr music of Lawes and 
Locke, but it established him among his contemporaries, and 
it has undeniable grace and charm. Tickets from Imperial! 
Concert Agency, 175 Piccadilly, W.] 
LECTURES. 
March 6th.—Royat Instirution.—Sir Arthur E. 
Shipley on * Rhythm in Living Organization” .. 3.0 
March 6th.—Socirery or Artrs.—Major E. A. Belcher 
on “* The Dominion and Colonial Sections of the 
British Empire Exhibition, 1924” .. es -» 4.30 
March 7th.—Mary Warp SetrrLeMent, TAVISTOCK 
Piace.—Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter on ‘ Buddhism 
and Christianity” .. os o« oe .. 5.8 
March 8th.—British Museum.—Miss Claire Gaudet 
on ‘“ Recent Excavations in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, showing the Evolution of Architecture ” 3.15 
[One of a course of twenty lectures. By ticket from the Secretary, 
120 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea.] 
March 8th.—Grosvenor Housre.—Mr. Walter Hi. 
Godfrey on “ Historical Study and Modern Design 
in Architecture ” aa in an xe 5.0 
March 8th.—40 Upper Grosvenor Srreer.—Sir 
Frederick Bridge on ** The Cryes of Old London in 
Shakespeare’s Time ” o* ae ee ee 5.30 
[By ticket from Miss Harley Bacon, 7 Hobart Place.) 
March 9th.—JApan Socrety, 20 ITANOVER SQUARE.— 
Mr. Y. Suma on “ Religious Life in Japan” .. 5.0 


[By ticket from the Secretary.] 


The Exhibition of “* Twenty Years of British Architecture ” 
opens at Grosvenor House on Monday, March 5th. 





SPRING 
RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
ESTIMATES FREE 
REGENT ST.. 


LIBERTY & Co., LTD., LONDON, W, 


INDIAN TEAK PARQUET FLOORS. 


BEST DANCING SURFACE 
AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 


HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 
25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 








—— 


DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state that, 





fasDe-asne owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, W.U., 
BY APPOINTMENT) this BUSINESS ils now TRANSFERRED to 
To 23 COCKSPUR STREET, 38.W., which will in 


future be the Head Office; their other address 


H.M. THE KING. being 4 Royal Exchange, 5,0, 
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arm co ee HESE have asked you, in the National 

The Prime Minister. Appeal just issued, to help to mitigate 

The Archbishops of i ce appalling sufferings of the refugees 

Canterbury and York. in the Near East. 
The Lord Mayor } In spite of the work which Foreign Relief 
of London. | Organizations have been able to accomplish 


nial as yet, the sufferings of these wretched 
The Duchess of Norfolk. people, exposed as they are to the weather, 
Taree hunger and pestilence are more urgent, more 
complete, and more pitiful than any which 


Lord Salisbury. 
| call for assistance. 


Lord Robert Cecil. 








om. Asquith, The need is very urgent. The season of the 
ir. Lloyd George. year when soon Nature will be putting on 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. | new emblems of life is an appropriate one for 
— an answer to be made to this cry of distres$ 
The Chief Rabbi. } by the British paople at home and overseas. 


The go wher 1 | The All-British Appeal is feeding already 
nee Nace Vacs. } 35,000 out of the 950,000 refugees in 
The Moderator of the Greece, and it has been decided to feed 


Church of Scotland. | another 11,000 in connection with a recon- 
= — || 











: structive scheme of the High Commissariat 
for refugees of the League of Nations. 


| 


To enable them to continue and extend this work, your help is urgently needed 
and confidently expected. Feeding is carried out effectively and economically 
under the supervision of British workers. 


YOU CAN MAKE THE GREATEST OF ALL GIFTS— 
THE GIFT OF LIFE. 


100 British Refugees in England are dependent on us entirely for 
their means of subsistence. They have no friends to whom to turn, 
and rely on your generosity. 

You will not forget your feilow-counirymen because they are in 
your midst. 

Donations for them should be ear-marked “ British Refugees.” 


HELP US NOW, before it is too late; and let your effort contribute towards a 
result which will enable the relief work of the British Empire to take a proud 
place beside that of any other Nation. 





ONATIONS should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Imperial War Relief Fund, 

87 General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C.2, which is co-operating with the 
Save the Children Fund and the Friends’ Relief Committee in the All-British 
Appeal for the Near East. 


, * og. 9 ' rp ’ rite TU varch 7 
Pamphlets, including the striking cartoon recently printed by “ Punch, 
and all information will be gladly sent by the Secretary, at the above address. 
(Registered under the War Charitics Act, 1916.) 
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BEAUTIFUL IRISH LINEN. 


For over 50 years we have been supplying beautiful table cloths, 

table napkins, embroidered bedspreads, sheets, pillow cases, and 

handkerchiefs, etc., to the complete satisfaction of our clients, 
Write for List No. 40P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linén Manufacturers, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 





Building Alterations. 
Interior Decoration. 


'GREEN & ABBOTT, 


LTD., 
Ho ater, Sanitar. ork. 
Electric Lighting, Heating | 123 WIGMORE STREET, 
Furnishing. Carpets. PORTMAN SQUARE, W.1. 
Curtains and Loose Covers. | 
LATE Estd. 1888. 


Telegrams: Skyblue. 
Telephone: Mayfair 5800. 


473 OXFORD STREET, W.1. 





SPECIAL SHOW DURING MARCH. 
SMOCKS, DALMATICS & JERKINS 


in linen, wool and silk, handworked, at the 


PEASANT SHOP 


98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 (nr. the British Museum). 
Tel.: Museum 7602. Catalogue free. 








ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OiL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
° THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature pro- 
vides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets dry, 
thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared in 
a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, Gray's 
Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 





ViS UNITA FORTIOR. 





By means of a policy of insurance the otherwise 
irretrievable loss of the individual is spread 


over a large section of the community and 





no one suffers severely. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE | 
co., LTD., | 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, | 


transacts insurance business of every kind. 





G. W. effected in 1884 a policy with the 
“Old Equitable "’ for £1,500 at his death, 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68. 
The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the 


total premiums received were only £1,554. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 
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o 
HE “J.D.” Light- . 
weight Motor Pe MOTOR 
Bicycle provides the 4 ” BICYCLE 
easiest possible link be- 73. 20E8 


tween the home and the 
railway station, golf course 
or the shops. You can tour 
on it too. You ride in 
the same position as on a 
bicycle. The control in 
traflic is perfect. The 
mechanism is simple. You 
will be proud of it in any 
company. It weighs only 
90 ibs. 
Immediate Delivery. 





two-stroke $1 $7 mm, 
labneatica 


ties. Feared 


+ > 
Delivery free ia Great Britaig 
by goods train. Crates (eture 


able) catra, 


Designed & manufactured by 


AT TdT Leh T Liat! dat Lal Lal Teel Tle! leh Cah eh aot T Lael | Lael Pd 


OP el Lidl 1 lel eel lee Lele) Le 






PLDT tht leh lel del det es Sa APR SPM APRs Peeps, 

49 Victoria Road, \\ 6 > Famous for 25 year; 

Willesden Junction, Rowden ire [i os Manufacturers ot 
London, N.W. 10 - Ww owdes Wi 
— LONDON Mec hani: m. ‘? 


The Rational (Om 
Nightcap for 3 
Refreshing ‘\ > 
Sleep. 















Better than stimulants which excite | ‘ 


and 


the brain nervous system. 








| is a complete light supper, comfort- 
|| ing, nourishing, and satisfying, yet 
most easily digested; suitable alike 
for the healthy, the sick, and the 
convalescent. It induces sound, 
healthy and refreshing sleep. 


Easy to make. Pleasant to take. 


Your Chemist stocks it 
in tins at 2/1 and 4/-. 





Write for a free sample. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 
37 Lombard Street, LONDON, E.C. 3 

















THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
(For Mutual Life Assurance) 


under its 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ISSUES 


THE BEST POLICY 


FOR A BUSINESS MAN 


(Low Premiums, Limited Payments) 
FUNDS £17,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE : 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON : 3 Lombard St., E.C. 3; 17 Pall Mail, S.W. 1 
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ROLLS - ROYCE 


RADITION 


SPECTATOR. 





An Expert Opinion of the 40-50 h.p. Rolls-Royce 


Se ee Lt LL Le 


“......+ A descendant of a long line of aristocratic 
ancestors, and one which worthily upholds the 
traditions of its forbears in polished manners and 
good breeding.” The Times, 20/12/21. 


oa 


on 
end 


An Expert Opinion of the 20 h.p. Rolls-Royce 
“... That the younger generation bids fair to uphold 
worthily the proud position attained by the elder, 
| wre seems to be a just and reasonable verdict.” 


: The Times, 30/1/23. 


ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 15 Conduit Street, London, W. 1 


Tclegrams : Telephone : 
Rolhead, Piccy, London. Mayfair 6040 (4 lines), 











THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD 


d 


? Get a bottle from 
your grocer to-day 
and improve your 
family’s every 
meal for weeks 


has been 
REDUCED 
‘from 104d, to 





GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO, a LEEDS 






































Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere &@ V 24 &46 


———_ 






For —— Electro Plate kc )) 
easerds 
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CARR'S 


‘Table | 
Water’ 


BISCUITS 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


<7 


xz 


eh 


co) 





hey are simply ideal 
wit pe tein Orcier 
a trial tin from your 
hy stores. Their crispness 
Ne , and delicate flavour: 


will appeal to you. 








SPSS TORE FRR SSOP A IPAS RS 


\ MADE ONLY BY 
\’ CARR & CO.LP 
Oy 2 a CARLISLE 











iam is 


MSS SU 


} 








i 
} 
j 
QR 
PANS 





————= +A REALLY’ HIGH-CLASS a 
WINE FROM THE WOOD 


CONQUISTADOR 


exceptionally fine value at 54/- 
per dozen bottles, carriage paid 


Send 9/- for tvo trial bottles by post. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
——._-—sWX4&BS Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. —_ | 


SS 


will pay our bill for Bread and Flour for one day. Name your 
day and send your gift to help the 300 orphan boys and girls 
now in our care. Orphans are received from all parts of the 
country. Annual Report and Accounts from the Secretary on 
application. 




















esident * 


President : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Treasurer : 
The Rt. Hon. LORD MARSHALL, P.C., K.C.V.O. 


Secretary : 
FRED. J. ROBINSON, A.C.1.S. 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL AND 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, 
73 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 














LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE ane of the BABIES, who 
may be 
ROSSED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free of 
Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £12,000 required annually. 
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Near East Tragedies. 


The Smyrna Catastrophe. 
The Asia Minor Stampede. 


The Armenian Massacres. 





Resulting in over One Million Refugees. 





Helpless. Homeless. Foodless. 


Death claims large numbers daily from Starvation, 


Disease and Exposure. = 


And the Children— 
115,000 Orphans already under 


protection in safety zones. 


Please help to relieve these sufferers in their 
present dire distress. 


Christian Refugee Fund 


At the office of The Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, 
358 Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, 


Hon. Relief Commissioner. 


N.B.—No office rent or salaries. 
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A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. | 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


THE 


“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £10,000) 

To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work, 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. aie 

Patrons - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - . C. E. Marpen, Esg., M.A. 





Deputy Chairman - - - - - F. H. Crayton, Esg. 
Chairman of Ship Committee - . Howson F. Devitt, Esg. 
Joint Secretaries H. Bristow Watten and Henry G. Copecann. 


Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 

















Society for the Assistance of Ladies 
in Reduced Circumstances. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONACE. 

It is time for me once more to appeal! to you, kind 
friends, on behalf of the General Fund of this Society, 
which is in great need of new Subscribers. Out of it, as 
many of you know, come all expenses and many gifts. It 
is always in need of being replenished. We cannot have 
too much money for it or any other branch of the work. 
Please send your notes and your cheques as liberally as in 
past years. The need is very great, but happily there are 
many warm-hearted, wealthy people able and willing to 


give. 
Hon. Sec., EDITH SMALLWOOD, 


13 Lancaster House, Malvern. 
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THIS OFFER CAN NEVER BE REPEATED 
A few Sets of the Britannica at HALF PRICE 


TWELFTH EDITION IN 32 VOLUMES 


It was then explained that the publishers of the Encyclopedia Britannica have decided to 


Peis then there appeared in this paper the first announcement of a remarkable bargain. 


reduce the number of Handy Volume Issue bindings from seven to three, and to sell the 
sets in the other four bindings at an unusually low figure. This decision was made because to 
keep so many bindings in stock involved unwarranted expense. 


Our Special Offer to You 


You are therefore offered the chance of buying a set of 
the New Encyclopedia Britannica, complete in 32 
volumes, and absolutely up to date, on terms which 
include, among other advantages, a price only half that 
of the regular Cambridge Issue. Simply fill in and post 
the coupon at the bottom, and you will have sent to you 
all details about these special terms, and also about the 
arrangements at your disposal for paying in small 
monthly instalments. 


What these Bindings are 


The four different styles in which these special sets are 
bound are particularly good. Achoiceamong the original 
seven bindings was difficult, so difficult that it was ulti- 
mately decided by the convenience of manufacture 
alone. The Red Linen Cloth, Brown Sheepskin, Three- 
quarter Green Levant and Full Green Levant books 
which are now being offered to you are in some respects 
even more attractive than the three bindings chosen to be 
standardised. 


No More of these Sets 


When our present stock of less than 1,100 of 
these half-price sets is gone, no more will be forth- 
coming, as these bindings will never be used again. 

Therefore it must be obvious to you that only 
a certain number of people, and that number 





TWO DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS FREE 


Two handsome booklets, each of 48 pages and illustrated on 
every page, will be sent to you without your incurring a penny of 
expense or any obligation. These booklets will prove fascinating 
reading and tell you exaétly what you want to know about the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

All you have to do is to fill in and post the coupon at the 
right. 


Send no money. 


a very small one, can possibly hope to secure 
one of these bargain sets. 

Our very limited stock and the demands which have 
already been made upon it, make it certain that this offer 
can never be repeated. 


Why you need the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 


The Encyclopedia Britannica is a pra¢tical book for 
practical people. It isa book you will use in the ordinary 
routine of your life, to answer the hundred and one ques- 
tions which arise every day or to deal with a domestic 
emergency of sickness or accident. By increasing your 
knowledge of your business and of world conditions of 
trade it will increase your income, as it has already done 
for others. 

Most important of all, by widening your interests and 
giving youa fuller delight in the world about you, it will 
help you to get the best out of life. 

There is no one to-day who cannot afford the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica on the special terms offered in these 
announcements, and there is no one who can afford to 
be without it. 


Send for Information Now 


You have, maybe, been thinking for years of 
buying a set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
This is the opportunity for which you have 
been waiting, the opportunity of buying a set 
at the lowest price at which the Twelfth, the latest, 
edition ever has been offered or ever will be 
offered, a price only half that at which the 
regular Cambridge Issue is being sold to-day. 

The time at your disposal is very short if you want to 
have a set in the binding of your choice, because every 
day sees the number of these special sets becoming less. 
When they are gone, your opportunity will have gone too. 


Send the Coupon below, or 
Call at our Show Room 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
OE 8 GEES © GEE © SS @ EB A 


Britannica Half-Price Coupon 
The Encyclopedia Britannica Co., Ltd, 


ony 
obligation on my part, the two 48-page illustrated 
booklets describing the New Encyclopedia Britannica, 
12th Edition, together with details of your special @ 
half-price offer. 


TEGIID .« sscasnidasannntuctiiniaianionsionan ecccccccececccscccces 


A 
125 High Holborn, W 
Please send me, free of charge and without any 
" 
ATF ONE. osc reccascsnnviscnvsicsccrecesccsaczenconesacconsianen 
" 
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~DPRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND 


j COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 
1. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 





and Persian G 
London to Colombo Madras and Calcutta. 

3. iapien and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 

an and Australia. 

4. Lon on and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

5. London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passergers) 
to New Zealand and (by Se ment, passengers 
only) Australia (via Panama Canal). 

. 1, A United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

8. London (one class only, third e!ass rates) 
tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 

USS: 





VIVITITTTTTTTTT IVY TEC TTET ITE T NT TV OT EVE YTNTTYOTY PTY Teer eT TTT 


to Aus- 


Nos. 1, > 48 5 S—Fer Ponen, P. & O. Home, 14.36, Coctuoes 
¢ reet, S.W.1. Freight or General 0. 
Pty Offices, 122, Ec 3. B. I be. 


Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3. 
No. 6.— J.B. Westrar & Co, Ltd. 138, Leadenhall St., London, EC. 3, 


HUTTCITUFTPETT VIN ITET TT TINT TY 


i or PL & on as above. 
No. 7.—Unjon $.S. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd. P. & O, House (First 
Floor), 14, Cockspur Street, Londoa, S.W. 1, and for Vancouver 


Service, any Office of Canadian Pacific Oo 


No. 8.—P. & 0. Branch Line, 32, Lime Street, London, F.C. 3, or P.& 0. 


House as abov- 
Pavia (Au Routes) Sociées Francaise, P. & O., 41, Boulevard 
des Capucines. 
































PROGRAMME 
“EASTER HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS 
AND 


TOURS IN SUNNY LANDS” 


FREE ON REQUEST. 


ESCORTED TOURS AT EASTER. 


RTS  ccccccses From £5 5 0 EASTER in NICE 
BRUSSELS ......... £7 7 0 . ee seiensanaons £42 0 9 

oR 'LE- SASTE y THE 

ng Att ITALIAN LAKES 
E oY — Reo £45 0 9 





HOLLAND 
EASTER in ROME 


0 | EASTER in SEVILLE 
(20 days’ Tour de 


CES GEE wcnsrincccss £42 0 0 rae £99 0 9 
COURIER SERVICE TO ALL PARTS, 


SPECIMEN “POPULAR” ‘TOURS. 
Providing Travel Ticket and Accommodation. 
SEASIDE RESORTS LUCERNE, with 


ABROAD 4Days £3 3 0 Conductor 9Days £9 7 6 
OSTEND and LUGANO, with 
YPRES ... 4Days £5 5 06 Conductor 9 Days £12 15 9 


ROME, with 
MONTREUX 9 Days £8 8 0 Conductor adsense £24 0 9 


Also to the RIVIERA, IT AL IAN LAKES, ALGERIA 
and TUNISIA, I SLES CORSICA, 

SPAIN, and -EAN F 
PYREN EES, EGYPT, maa Pi PAL Esty INE 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO TE THE MEDITERRANEAN 


By S.Y. “METEOR” (3,613 tons), 

Sailing March 29th and April 27th. 

lilustrated descriptive booklet free. 
Ordinary passages booked to all parts at official rates, 





TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES, 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued. Foreign money supplied 
and exchanged. Baggage insured, stored and forwarded, 
RAILWAY TICKETS FOR ANY JOURNEY ISSUED IN 
ADVANCE, 
Apply: 
LUDGATE LONDON, and 


CIRCUS, BRANCHES. 





THOS. COOK & SONS 

















DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


ESCORTED TOURS to SWITZERLAND. 
15 days - 16 Guineas. 
ESCORTED TOURS to ITALY. 
15 days - 26 Guineas. 
A FORTNIGHT’'S TOUR to SWISS & ITALIAN LAKES. 
Guineas. 
EASTER IN PARIS - &7 19s. 6d. 

Leaving London March ~~ ~ returning from Paris on 
Providing Second Class Travel Ticket, Room and all Meals whilst 
in Paris, transfer to and from Hotel in Paris, Motor Tour 
round Paris, Motor Tour to Versailles, Sightseeing Fees, all Tips, 

and Services of a Conductor. 
SEATS RESERVED THROUGHOUT, 
Cruises Round the Coast, to Norway, Canary Islands, 
&c., &e. 


For detailed programme of Tours write to :— 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 
84 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1, or Branch Offices. 














husbands and wives. 
marriage can afford to be without them. 


Send now Cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you by return post. 
HEALTH PROMOTION Ltd., Dept. 182, 19/21 Ludgate Hi‘l, london, E.C.4. 
aiso obtainable 


SUCCESSFUL. MARRIAGE 


The bec¢ock of; human happiness and the foundation of civilization 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it in the 
spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual during the 
last few generations. 

Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the intri- 
cacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that people 
have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. 
different age, and the cry ive us light™ 
troubled by Sex Problema aa 


Perplexities. 
The two new books by G. Courtenay Beale, M.A. (Oxon), Ph.D., 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(the Standard Volume on Birth Control) and 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(a Complete Guide to Marital Problems), 
6/9 each, post free, or both for 12/6, 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry 
No one who already is, or who contemplates 


from Whiteleys, Selfridges, Harrods. and all the best Stores 


and Booksellers. 


We now live in a 
is being raised by those 








Random Jottings of | 
The Pen Philosopher: 


No. 3. 


On Daily 


Routine. 





There are a thousand things we all do every day. Rising, 


















washing, dressing, taking in the miik, putting out the cat, i ae 
eating, saying good-bye, forgetting our umbrella, losing our { 
patience and our train—but 1 could continue this list of " f, 
unimportant things indefinitely. UNIMPORTANT? EA gj 
Why, they are life itself and we should die of boredom r f 
without them. | 
Most of us use a pen every day. Some use different A 
pens, woeden pens, with unsuitable scratchy nibs. Others vi i 
of u3 are wiser and rely on our Ww aterman’s Ideal Foun- J i 
tain Pens, and to us writing is always one of life’s hs I 
pleasures, i@ i 
Ad 

f 
ve 
Wass f 


Tao ste 
Waterman’ (dea Fountain Pen 


The Pen with the Spoon Feed and the Clip-Cap. 


Nibs in great variety to 
suit all hands. Every Pen 
fully guaranteed 





’ 


= 


Three Types—“ Regular” 
type from 12/6; “ Safety” 
type and “ Self-Filling” 
type from 17/6. Clip-Cap Of Stationers 
i/- extra. In Gold aad lers. = The 
Silver for Presentations. sent free on request. 


L. G. Sloan Ltd., Che Pen Corner Kingsway, London 
Use Waterman’s Ideal INK for all Fountain Pens. 
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A “Ley | 
RN & Estate Offices. les | 

(Samuel Wallrock & Co.) | 
Blenheim St., New Bond St., W. I. | 
asta ZI. lines). « wallets London.” || 





| UNQUESTIONABLY | 
THE FINEST MEDIUM | 


for the disposal of your 


FURNITURE, CHINA, SILVER, | 
JEWELLERY, &c. 


HIGH PRICES are assured owing to the | 
exceptional display given to all goods for 
sale, which is but one of many outstanding 
features for which these galleries have 
become renowned. 














Auction Sales of Freehold and _ Leasehold 
Properties, Reversions, Life Policies, &c., are 
conducted at frequent intervals in the i 


ESTATE AUCTION HALL. 


Furnished and Unfurnished Houses and Flats. 
West-End Business Premises, Offices, &c. 








Mortgages Arranged. 
Valuations for All Purposes. 


| 
| = 
| 
| 
| 





means much to the Book- 
lover. It effectively solves 
the problem of the growing 
library. 

Illustrated from real photo- 
graphs, it makes clear the reason 
for the unique popularity of the 
Oxford Sectional Bookcases; 
explains their wide adaptability, design and workmanship, and suggests the 











most economical combinations, proving them the least expensive of all. 
strongly suggest a personal call at our London Agents—Dulau & Co., 
Ltd, 34/36 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W.—or early application for 
above brochure. 
WILLIAM BAKER & CO., LTD., 
Sole Proprictors and Manufacturers, 
1/2 THE BROAD, OXFORD. 
Ye better Wah & } SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
<> 
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A Valet for £5 a Year 


For £5 a year we will care for your clothes 
better than a private valet could do. We 
will collect your suits regularly, clean, press 
and generally overhaul them and keep them 
looking at their best-—at approximately half 
the usual charges. Please write for “ Valet 
Contract” Booklet and detailed particulars. 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Office : Hackney Wick, E. 9. 


Branches and 2 


SSSSS68S8S8Sss8ee85 


Age neies Ez VEryu here. 
SERSSsSe oeeRes saseessseseseseusasuaees 








Small Classified Adberiisements. 





Cheatres, Exhibitions, €c. 
Hs MAJESTY’S. “ BAST 











(LAST WEEKS.) OF SUEZ.” 


EVENINGS AL 4.15, 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS A AND SATURDAYS at 2.30. 


] AUMIER, MAT. MARIS, J. F. MILLET, COROT.— 

these MASTERS in oil and water-colour. Also fino examples of D. Y. 
Cameron, ¥rank Brangwyn and George Clausen, and of Sir Henry Raeburn and 
‘Thos. Gainsborough, now on view at Barbizon House, 8 Henrictia Street, Cavendish 
Squa are, W. 1. 





Pictures by 








For Sale and To Let. 


HOME COUNTIES, 

SCHOOL, with fine premises and grounds. 
£4,478 last year. Price for freehold property, goodwill and furniture, 8,000 gns, 
£4,400 left on mortgage. Lease might be granted.—F. C. NEEDES, Future Career 
Association, Roland House, Old Brompton Road, South Kensington. 


UEEN ANNE 
lease, for sale. 
Southampton Row). £2, 


YRICKLEWOOD.—We'll-furnished HOUSE to 

F September; 3 reception, 4 bedrooms, usual offices, 
Metropolitan Station, Willesden Green, and various "bus routes. 
Lang, Cricklewood. 





}OR SALE, GOOD-CLASS 


About 25 boarders. Receipts, 


PREP. 





HOUSE (now the Peasant Shop), 40 years’ 
Vacant possession. 41 Devonshire Street, W.C.1 (close to 
500. 





LET, now to 
gas fires. Close 
REID, 140 Walm 








Sales by Auction, &c. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON 
I (Established 1744), 
34-35, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
SALES BY AUCTION NEXT WEEK, 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely : 

MARCH 5rH-6TH.—ENGRAVINGS, including Sporting and Topographical 
Subjects and a Collection of Engraved Portraits of Royalties, sold by order of the 
Trustees of the WILLIAM SALT LIBRARY. 

MARCH 5TH-7TH.—VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS and a fcw MANUSCRIPTS, 





& HODGE 


including the property of Sir J. G. THOROLD, Bt. 

MARCH 7TH.—VALUABLE PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS, ee. the 
property of the late Sir ERNEST GEORGE, R.A., of W. D. CLARK, Esq., 
44 Herkeley Square, W. 1, and of the Rev. J.C. GAWTHORNE, of Engk mere, 
Sheringhain. 

MARCH 8TH-9TH.—OLD ENGLISH AND IRISH GLASS, including the property 
of Major-General JOHN VAUGHAN, Nannau, Dolgelley; VERY CHOICK FANS, 





TEXTILES, OLD ITALIAN MAJOLICA and OLD ENGLISH AND ITALIAN 
FURNITURE, including the property of the late Sir ERNEST GEORGE, B.A.,, 
and of the Right Hon. THE EARL OF CROMER. 

On view two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 














shipped 
SEE NECK 


Exclusively prepared and 
‘*Extra Dry for England.”’ 
LABEL 


Cointreau is a Liqueur which leaves 
an indefinable sense of satisfaction 
upon the palate owing to its de- 
licious flavour and freedom from 
excess of sugar. 

At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchants, 
— Stores. 


Agent 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd., 
170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 




















4{\GYPTOLOGY. -For Sale, Works cf Sir A. E. WALLIS 

‘4 BUDGE. The Book of the Dead, 3 vols.; History of Egypt, 8 vols. ; 
The Book of Kings, 2 vols.; The Egyptian Heaven and Hell, 3 vols.; The Book 
of Opening the Mouth, 2 vols.; The Liturgy of Funerary Offerings, 1 vol—Apply 
the Rev. Dr. TISDALL, Deal, Kent. 








Appointments, &c., Vacant and Wanted. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 
for tho UNIVERSITY CHAIR OF CLASSICS tenable at King’s Collez 
Salary £800 a year.—Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first 








po 9st on April 12th, 1923, by the AC. ADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London 
South Kensington, London, 8.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained’ 
OF DURHAM: 


JNIVERSITY — 


The Council of the — Colleges will procecd tite to appoint 
LECTURER IN GERMAN 
with an Initial stipend of es00 per annum. 
Applications to be sent in by March 17th, 1923. 
Yor terms and conditions of appointment appiy to the 
COUNCIL, University Offices, 38 North Bailey, Durham. 


a (Woman) of SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING 


required in a London Secretarial Training School for Girls. Experience 
essential.—Apply the Hon. KATHARINE 


THRING, 5 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 1. 

ISS RACHEL LEIGHTON recommends LADY 
degree), age 25, for SECRETARIAL WORK, or for 
ORGANIZING POST. Competent Salary 
Miss CORNWALL JONES, 13 Sloane Gardens, 


SECRETARY TO THE 








(University 
ASSISTANT 
£170-£200.— 


Shorthand-ty pist. 
5.W.1. 
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ee GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 


The Governors of Wolverhampton Grammar School invite applications for the 
appointment of Head-Master, which will be vacant at Easter by the resignation 
of Mr. Watson Caldecott, M.A., owing to ill-health. The salary will be at the rate 
of £1,000 per annum rising to £1,200 by yearly increments oi £40, when the Governors 
will consider the possibility of further increase. Candidates must be Graduates of 
a University within the United Kingdom. ‘The School has at present 560 pupils, 
which is a maximum. ‘There is accommodation for 22 Boarders; the present 
number, 15. : 

Further particulars and forms of application can be obtained from the under- 
signed, by whom all applications must be received not later than March 12th, 1923. 

National Provincial Bank Chambers, K. LEMESLE ADAMS, 

Queen Square, Wolverhampton. Acting Clerk to the Governors. 


AREERS for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 28. 10d., post free. The 
Professional World To-day, an alphabetical list of present openings for girls. Price 
7d., post fre.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 











Lectures, Scholarships, &r. 


wy 29 2? Cee COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 


Chairman of Council—Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C., M.P. 
Principal—Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.s. 


FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £75, the others of £50, will be offered for competi- 
tion in April, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may also be awarded, 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of London 

Fees: Residence, £90 a year; tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead 
N.W. 3. 


OYAL BURIALS IN EGYPT.—Mr. Roger Fry and Mrs. 
Flinders Petrie will deliver a lecture at Mrs. Anstruther’s “ At Home” 
(Rutland House, Rutland Gardens, 8.W.), on Thursday, March &th, in aid of the 
Royal Free Hospital, at 8.45. Tickets 10s. 6d. from Mrs. ANSTRUTHER. 
NSTITUT FRANCAIS DU ROYAUME UNI. 
SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED TO ENGLISH PUPILS AT THE LYCEES 
(French Secondary Schools). 
Four at the Girls’ Lycée. 
Four at the Boys’ Lycée. 
For particulars apply SECRETARY, University Section, Institut Frangais du 
Royaume Uni, 1-7 Cromwell Gardens, South Kensington, 8.W. 7. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
J hone BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal ; Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


‘ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROKHAMPTON LANE, _58.W. 16. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information ——— a 
— sy PR irom the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
kK. E. LAWRENCE. 




















EASTBOURNE. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT PUPILS. 
Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee Edinburgh 
Training School. 


rIVHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,’’ enlarged (7s. 6d. 
uet), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
For consultation or book direct, address— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 








HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—Schoo! for Girls from 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to h iy 
= — iy a, , mgen or Languages. New demeat Eddee 
girls over 18. Tennis Courts and i - i Cries, Seu 
for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. oi ne ae Cricket, Prep, 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEG 
B BOARDING SCHOOL nee SCHOOL 








Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONE: 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, BAS? 4» DD 

The Governors having purchased “ WENTWORTH LODGE,” the 
residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and Bournemox 
the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will net ‘a 
“0 eee = as _ a alterations and additions can be canrentta 

choo wi noroughly equ and up-to- i ery we a 

accommodation for boarders wil be crovihed. iiaataadias sud addition 

Applications for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science De 
trated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,” Annexe, ournsmouth, 


nT Al 7 Y J r 
S Pmt! BLENS: COCKERMOUTT 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE q 
Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. 


Entire charge ij desirey 
\ MICHAEL’S SCHOOL BOGN 
, G) 
S. (WOODARD FOUNDATION). N OR, 
Music successes in Examinations of the Associated Board, R.A.M and R 
December, 1921-December, 1922, 49 passes, 10 honours, including 2 ; is 


ment. In, 





LAKE DISTRICT, 





CM 
“ ra vaniage~ gold medalia,’ 
Vacancies for September.—Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.sc., Lady —~t ' 


fFYHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thoroug} 

Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic aj a 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautify gr — 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Migs ROGERS 


NASTLE VIEW SCHOOL, WALTON PARK, CLEVEDON 
’ . Boarding Br _ Girls. No day pupils. High, healthy situation, 
excellent staff. Playing-ficld, tennis, croquet, hockey.—b< srospectu = 
apply PRINCIPAL. elites ee ae er a, 


SS t- LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS 


An examination will be held in May, 1923, for the award of three Entrance Schols: 
ships of the vaiue of £80, £70 and £60 each, tenable for four years at St. Leena ‘ 
School, by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full school fees. Prejetens 
will be given to daughters of professional men or of Officers of H.M. Service,—Py 
culars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School. oe 


recom PRIORY, STANMORE, 


Situated on gravel soil 500 ft. above sea level. 

First-class Boarding School for girls from ages 10 to 19. 

A thoroughly good general education. 

Pupils prepared for the Universities if desired. 

Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature and Languages. 

There is a well-equipped Domestic Science Branch in which girls of 17 @m 
specialize. 

Great attention is paid to Health and Deportment. 

Large Gymnasium, Playing Fields and Tennis Courts, where Tennis is coach) 
by professional. 

Prospectus on application to the Principal, Miss DE TENAC. Telephone ; Bushey 
Heath 251. 


pane COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science, 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
‘or Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


S* ELPHIN’SS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripx 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fullilling conditious of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





















MIDDLESEX 











ARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAINING relating to the “ Thirza Wakley " Self-Activity System of Educa- 
tion are obtainable from the SECRETARY, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. ep poultry, fruit-canuing. Full theoretica! instruction. 
For prospectus appiv PRINCIPALS 


UBLIC SCHOOL MAN (married) has vacancy for PREMIUM 
PUPIL, willing to work on Rhodesian farm. Stock-raising, dairying, fruit. 
—Write E. 8., care of J. W. Vickers and Co., Ltd., 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 4. 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


S'; HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose parents live abroad. 
—Principals: Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Honour School of Knglish 
Bancuage and Literature, Somerville College, Oxford. 


E VERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 




















‘Jj SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness to 
London.—For Prospectus appiy HEAD-MISTRESS. 


— * ee Eee 
OXHEY LANE, 





? 
WATFORD. 





Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, SURREY.— 


A SCHOLARSHIP will be offered to a girl under 14. Examination in June. 





Particulars from the HEAD-MISTR ESS. 
YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—Not less than Six Scholarships 


\ will be offered by the Council on the result of an cxaminationto be held 
in May, 1923, to girls under fourteen on May Ist, 1923. All entry jorms must be 
received before March 31st, 1923.—For turther particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks. 


I1LTON HOUSE, 








READING. 


PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
» poughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during ths 
olidays. 
¥rincipals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 





(ssres GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools. 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Moen 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing fd 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, aud Carlisle.—Lbor prospectus app/ 
HEAD-MISTRESS 


NHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 








YS mye COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE- 

Three Entrance Scholarships, value £30 to £60, on the result of an examin 
tion, to be held in June, 1923, for girls between the ages of 12 and 15. Application 
to be made before March 24th.—Full particulars may be obtained trom 
SECRETARY, Harrogate College. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 














N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea leve!. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders 00's. 
Bons’ Schools and Colleges. 
rFXORMORE, UPPER DEAL, KENT. — Boys’ Preparatory 


School; 11 acres grounds. Since June, 1921, 7 scholarships, 1 K.N. cat 





















ship. Games carefully coached Entire chara parents abroad 
mBPADFis sk DO COLLEGE. 
An Examination for three Foundation Scholarships of 90 guineas each and fn 
Exhibitions of £60, £45 and £30 will be held on 3 %h and 30th. Entry form 
can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradficld College, Berks. 
— COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science and Music Scholarships, value from £25 to =” 
er year. Examination in June.—Particulars irom the SECRETARY, Cita 


Yollege, Bristol. —eE 
i - INGTON HOUSE, BIRCHING YTON-ON-SE4 

THANET.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Dartmouth, Opening Wis 
A iew vacancies.—For prospectus, apply Mr. 8. G. WEST, B.A. (Oxon). 
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3s MAGDALENE COURT SCHOOL,—Prepara- 
“Schools and Navy. Exceptionally healthy situation over- 
Fine air, best food, caroful cooking. Drill and games taught 





ROADSTAIR 


tory for Pabiic 





joking town wn Entrance Class. Public school successes with backward 
wre C. BUCKLEY, M.A., Camb. 
boys. - : 


COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 

Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


7 ELLY J 
army Council. 
oa, facing Dartmoor. 





‘TON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—A modern Public 
Splendid situation. 220 boys in four ge Strong 
e Oxi and Cambridge graduates. Thorough preparation for all examina- 
ae Lage ring shops. Recognized ty Army Council. O.'T.C., 

ag Inclusive fees, £90 per annum. Ten vacancies avilable for coming 
ing, rm.-—For entty apply HEAD-MASTER, Wellington, Somerset, or 
MICHELL, E3q., ‘Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors. 


The Examination for KING'S 

30 ,ARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £70, will begin at 

7 —7 May 29th. Candidates must be under 15 on September 21st, 

_ ve lication Forins to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The 

Is a on or before May 16th.—Vor further particulars apply to Canon 
Tt ‘ORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 


R. D. BUDW 
BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
A The first of the New School Movement. 


ELLIN¢ 

School (endowed). 

staff 0 
tions. 

Ww 

mm 
Li 








’ wu 
summct 
F. LEE 


7\URHAM SCHOOL. 














aged 11-18 years. Lstablished 1839. 
lent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
sate {To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. , 
For terms, &c., apply to the WA RDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire; or 
to Colonel B. KR. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 


93 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 


‘[ EDWARD'S SCHOOL, 
S for the Public Schools and Navy 
yor Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, 


7. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
s Fine healthy situation. High ground overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 

Preparation for Jniversities, Army, 

For prospectus write to Rev. W. § 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
A Highly quatified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
juildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, boathouse, &c, 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81. Entrance 
Scholarships, March.— Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 





BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory 


Boys received trom the age of 7 to 14.— 








&e. 
. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 











“TFOW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 

a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of life at 
the College. —GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,’’ 21 Old 
Bond Street, London, W. 1. 

















Foreign. 
AUSANNE.—VILLA ARIANE, Avenue de Chailly. Finishing 
LJ School for Young Ladies. REFERENCE: Sir John Jarvis, Bart., Hascombe 
rt, Godalming. Escort at Easter.—Mlies. GLAS. 





—* Large house and park. All sports. Healthy life. 


Write DIRECTEUR, 5 Avenue Eugénie, St. Cloud, France. 





Hribate Cruition, Kr. 








by means of which the dormant faculties are awakened and stimulated. 
xcellent also for the ordinary boy. First introduced and applied by Mr. E. 
URIERSON over 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address Broadham 
Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 


T° ANGLO-INDIAN PARENTS AND OTHERS.—Clergy- 
man’s wife and certificated daughter would take entire charge of little children. 
Beautiful vicarage. London 42 mile Box 1160, the Spectator, 13 York St.,W.C. 2. 


T= DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 
i has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. Appointments made.— 
Address 1258 St. James’ Court, buckingham Gate, S.V . 


Be sm BOYS coached by a system of mental training, 




















Scholastic Agencies. 





‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
man TUTORS tor ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
_ Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
a age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone Cental 5053 
| 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 

is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABLITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Tclephone: Regent 4926. 

Me : : Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Py sers. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all Schoo! 
oles - ce malty They will also be glad to supply full information about 
~sv/Msauments giving a course of training i estic Lex y, Secretari York, 
Agicalture and coo Elen of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


VCH Ss 
S OOLS 








Information and carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 

who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 

mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms oi 

occupation at home and abroad. 

(JAR EERS. _ Write for free booklets “ON THE 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE 


6 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1, ’Phones—Mayfair 


[UtoRs 


CHOICE OF A 
OF A CAREER.” 
1003 and 1064, 











Authors, Typetwriting, &r. 
ReX4LD MASSEY, LITERARY 


Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C.4 


In r ys 

44ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 

to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 


ty de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
e 


Authors’ MSS. criticised, corrected, typed and placed. 
Moderate Terms, Enquiries invited. 
en at British Museum, Record Office, Somerset House, 
cc., undertaken. Moderate terms.—Box No. 1153, the S ato 3 York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. . ‘ mii ere tT ee 
TT PEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
words; translations undertaken.—Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palineira Av., 


‘1, ae and PROOF-READING 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. 
3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 


ARRISTER’S DAUGHTER does Legal and General Type- 
) writing. Authors’ MS. promptly returned. 10d. per 1,000 words. Pupils 
received. Shorthand taught, Terms moderate.—Miss Phillips, New Haw, Weybridge. 


([BANSLATIONS from French and German into English by 
experienced worker; quickly returned; all classes of work.—Box 1157, 
the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


N ANUSCRIPTS, &c., TYPED neatly and 
J kinds of literary, technical and general work accepted. 
carbon copies, 1d. 

Mrs. SNOW, 28 Greenside Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 12. 





AGENT. 














Vestcliff. 





by experienced 
MSS. 1s., carbon copy 











accurately. All 
3d. per page; 














Tours, Xr. 
SOCIAL TOURS DE LUXE. Established 


( 
Tele.: 1667 Sydenham. March 13th: Morocco. 37 days. 127 gns. 
March 28th: Italy. 35 days. 93gns. April 17th: Spain. 85 days. 125 gns. 
Later: India, Norway-Sweden.—N. 8. BIsHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 
$.E. 19. 





JRIVATE 1900. 


° 
2 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 384. 





Hotels, Budros, Ke. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 

7 Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. 
Cliff overlooking Bay aud Pines. Masseur, Masseuse ; 
Telep,: 341. 








residents enjoy Hotel 
Beautiful position on Wes‘ 
Resident Physician (M.D.). 








Miscellaneous. 
N’ § 


The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. 
“ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. 





+ A RS O 
J)  “MURALINE.” 


in 24, 6 and 7 lb. packets. 
White Lead. 
Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11. 
7 ELSH LAMB, dressed Chickens, and newly-laid Eggs in 
Jarge or small quantities, delivered to any part of the country at prices inclu- 
sive of all packing and transit charges—BRANAS POULTRY FARM, Llandrilio, 
Merioncthshire. Established 1906. 
R KAL LACE — YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 
W Leautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheen sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry, 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 
| ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.— WE 


OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. 


Sold in 40 shades 
Superior to 














“TURN” SUITS, 
Write for descriptive price 





list or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
97 Downs Park Road, London, Li. 5. ’Phone: Dalston 1580. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 


I 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 





£2 2a. Specimens sent free—HENRY Lb. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, London, 
W.1. 

oe TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 


Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 
f Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
ion guarantced by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 


N AN ORANGE ORCHARD IN THE TRANSVAAL you can 
lead a healthier and happier life. Settlers of good social status resident 

in the picturesque Zebediela Township, situated at an altitude of 4,000 feet, over- 
looking the orchards, describe the life as “ delightful.’ Shooting, boating, tennis 
cricket ; no pioncering; plentiful and inexpensive native Jabour for field and house 
work ; married people live comfortably on £200 per annum: taxation negligible 
—Write for particulars as to how an investor or settler may secure a net income ol 
not less than £1,000 per annum on a capital outlay of £1,350 to AFRICAN REALTY 





Estd. 1850. 








TRUST LTD. (subacribed capital £400,000), 38D New Broad Street, London, E.C. 2, 
fgg eng INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the J'eople’s Refreshment House 


Take £1 Shares (maximum dividen1 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent, 


Association, Ltd. 
George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1 


Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. 





LATTIS is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 

by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield 
Workhouse at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will do 
so wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals.—\s. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 5s. per tin, 
post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Roai, Sheffield. 








ESIDENT PATIENTS.— ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthcnics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. SPORKY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratiord Place, Oxiord St.,W, 1, 
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‘SPORT & ADVENTURE IN AFRICA 


Capt. SHORTHOSE, D.S.O., F.R.G.S. Illus. & Map. 2i%s. net. 
“Vies with Selous, Cotton Oswell and Gorden-Cumming.” 
—NCOLSINGANR, 

Maj. ENRIQUEZ, 

A BURMESE ARCADY es 


Tilus. & Map. 21s. net. 
“ Full of charm and extremely interesting.” — Newcastle Chronicle. 


AMONG UNKNOWN ESKIMO 


JULIAN BILBY, F.R.G.S. Illus. & 2 Maps. 


Central African Station. 


Rt. Rev. DONALD FRASER, D.D. Illus. 6s. n. 


‘Bears the stamp of genius. . . . 


in flesh and blood interpreted by a man of vision and heart.” 
—NScotsman. 


LIFEs EXPLORATIONSo F.S.ARNOT 


ERNEST BAKER. New & Cheaper Edition. Illus. & Map. 6s. net. 
“A Great Story, greatly told.”—— Western Press. 
NEW ART LIBRARY. 

“The admirable New Art Library.” — Connoisseur. 
WATER COLOUR A. W. Ricw. 108. 6d. net. 
OIL. PAINTING 8. J. SoLomon. 10s. 6d. net. 
ANATOMY Sin ALFRED Fripp. 16s. net. 
MODELLING ALBERT ToFT. 15s. net. 
DRAWING HAROLD SPEED. 108. 6d. net. 
ANATOMY OF TREES Rex Vicat Core. 15s. net. 
PERSPECTIVE Rex Vicat COLE. 188. net. 


PREHISTORIC MAN & HIS STORY 


10s. 6d. net. 


Prof. G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT. With 50 Illus. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC 


Vol. I. Berlioz, Schumann and Wagner. Vol. 
Dvorak, Brahms. Sir W. H. HADOW. 8s. Gd. each net. 


THE PILGRIM’S WAY 
A Little Scrip of Good Counsel for Travellers. Sir A. T. 
QUILLER-COUCH. 3s. 6d. net 
‘“* The very flower of a cultivated man’s reading.” — Country L ife. 
38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 1. 


21s. net. 
“ This interesting, indeed absorbing volume.” — Aberdeen Journal. 


AFRICAN IDYLLS  Pertraits & Impressions ofa 


This book is the black man 


il. Chopin, 








P. S. KING & SON, LD. 


THE THIRD WINTER OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT. 


The results of a Study of the Unemployment 
Problem undertaken by Professor A. L. BOWLEY, 
Professor HENRY CLAY, Major the Hon. J. J. 
ASTOR, M.P., B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, W. T. 
LAYTON, ROBERT GRANT, P. J. PYBUS and 
F, D. STUART. 6s. 
Manchester Guardian: “ The conclusions of a committee of Busi- 
ness men, statisticians, and economists who undertook a general 
inquiry into the problem of unemployment in the autumn of last year. 
P A very important survey which must be taken into serious 
account by anyone wishing to understand the problem.” 


WEALTH AND TAXABLE CAPACITY 


By Sir JOSIAH STAMP, K.B.E., D.Sc. Being the 
Newmarch Lectures of 1920-21,0n Current Stattstical 
Problems in Wealth and Industry. Second Edition. 
7s. 6d 


Spectator: “ He has the rare advantage of viewing these questions 
with the official’s special knowledge and with the layman’s freedom 
from departmental bias. We are impressed with his clarity of ex- 
position . .*. his statistical method inspires confidence and is 
used with serene impartiality.” 


WAGES IN THE COAL INDUSTRY 


Py J. W. F. ROWE, B.A. (Cantab.). 10s. 6d. Fully 
illustrated with Statistical Charts and Tables. 
The first detailed Study of Wages in the British Coal Industry. 


A HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 


RAILWAY. 


By HAROLD A. INNIS, Ph.D., Lecturer in the 
“a artment of Political Economy in the University 
Toronto. 12s. Gd. 


In a Study an attempt has been made to trace the History of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway from an Evolutienary and Scientific 
point of view. 








Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 
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DUCKWORTH’S NOVELS 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence Net Each. 


BODIES AND SOULS 
By SHAW DESMOND, Author of “ Passion.” 


A serious novel on the complexities of married life. | 
presents an acute problem which mus : 
homes. 








t exist in many 


WILL YOU READ THIS? 
STORIES. By “TRINDA,” Author of 


“*A Shy Man’s Fantasies.” 


An entertaining variety of stories, farce and melodrama 
appearing side by side. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH 


STORIES. By ARTHUR MILLS, Author of 
“ Pillars of Salt,” &c. 


Exceptionally vivid stories, with settings 
cosmopolitan life or in the hunting field. 


OUT OF BONDAGE 
A NOVEL. By OLIVE MARY SALTER, 
Author of “‘ God’s Wages.” 


A very vital story of how a young wife breaks free trom 
the bondage of convention which is forced upon her in 
a prov incial vicarage. 


THE ROAD 


A NOVEL. By LADY DOROTHY MILLS, 
Author of “ The Tent of Blue.” 
Lady Dorothy Mills’ heroine feels the call of the South, 


and finally reaches the summit of her destiny jn mid- 


Sahara. 


either jy 











DUCKWORTH & CO., 
3, Henrietta Street, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 

















GAY & HANCOCK, LTD. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 208. Cloth gilt. 5/- net. 


Postage 5d. 
THE CHARM OF TEACHING CHILDRE\ 
By WILLIAM ROBB. 


Cc us rch Times :—“ We congratulate Mr. Robb on having chosen a tit 
for his book which accurately describes its contents . «. + delightful a a 
the book is.” 

Educational Times: 

and wholesome volume, 7 

Schoolmaster + ‘We close the book with a sigh, for it is all too short 

Aberdeen Press :—** The book is a delight from cover to cover. 





‘Teachers will revel in this unusual, stimulating 





Size 10in. x 74in. Cloth gilt, Coloured Wrapper. 15/- net. Postage ! 
BIRDS IN FLIGHT 
by W. P. PECRAPT, F.2.5,, A.LS., ete 
12 Mounted Plates in Colour, 8 Black-and- White and 9 Lin 


P lates, 
_dilustrati ons by ROLAND GREEN, F.Z.S. 
Spectator :—** One has nothing but unbounded gr ‘atitude for such a! 

which ought to be on everybody's shelves. . This is a book 
unique charm.” 
SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY, 10/6 net. Postage ! 
al , + y 
BIRDS ONE SHOULD KNOW 
Beneficial and Mischievous. 
By CANON THEODORE WOOD. 
Illustrated by ROLAND GREEN, F.Z.S. se 
& Mounted Plates in Colour, 16 Plates in Black-and-White, 185 Tat 
jilustrations. 10in. by 7jin. Cloth, with Coloured Wrapy per. 
Bookman :—" As for the book itself, with its very fine coloured plates 
black and-white illustrations by Roland Green, one can hardly coach & 
highly of the care which has evidently been taken over its pr oduction, an 
its modcrate price is a pleasant surprise in these expensive days.” 








By a New Writer. F’cap. Cloth gilt. 2/- net. Postage 24 
THOUGHTS 
3y DOROTHIE DAVIE. 
‘Fancies of nature, flowers, children, ete., prettily and 084 


Tie. 
turned “off. - 

Scotsman : ‘Its neat and eye verses look on tl nought 2 
doves that roaming fly to find a breast v vherec mn to lie’; and even W 
they take pensées tristes for a theme, look upwards * hepetully for 
and its spiritual suggestions.’ ”’ 


T rey x rT ~*~ Y y 

BETTY FROM THE QUAKER CIT! 
A He essex Romance. y Mrs. ADA PITFIELD, 

Author of ‘ Princess of the Sandhills,’ ‘The Bachelors of Westco 
*The Silence of Gray’s Inn,’ ‘A Breath of Scandal.’ 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Coloured wine 6s. Postage 5d. 

Dorset County Chronicle :—** A charming idyll in which ail good 
folk will find rest and quiet enjoyment to their heart’s content.” 


London : Gay & Hancock, Lid., 34 Henrietta Street, Covet 
Garden, W.C., 2. 
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<< a 
DENT & SONS, LTD. | 
J. M. 3 9 as a  fonathan Cape 2 
q The Publishers will be pleased to send their 
new Spring List, post free, to any address. o 
_ nk Ee 2 
ry "y . 
oo At Half-past Eight 
BEDSIDE LIBRARY AMES AGATE 
A collectio { dramatic criticisms b : f 
Each vol. (Cloth), 2s. 6d. ; oe a dramatic criticisms by the pone = 
Leather (6 vols.), complete in box, 21s. social ‘ 
 nlannng Be 9 capestetieemcag agli gallo: Ranges Teg mag oF yn Post Mortem 
ide The range of subjects on age _ advisedly been —_—s wide as C. MACLAURIN 
ene tit all tastes a moods, an«l comprises classes wit, memecirs - P f 3 - 
possible te wes, = feabe of faith and porns it — Historical and literary essays written by a doctor from 
THE LITTLE DECAMERON. a medical point of view. Illustrated, 7s, 6d. net 
CRANFORD. ; : 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SOCRATES. The Minoans 
THE PARABLES AND SAYINGS OF JESUS CHRIST. GEORGE GLASGOW 
LIFE AND DEATH OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. An account of the daily life, games, dress, houses, etc., 
THE segs ? > s cor ceurnane ; of the inhabitants of Knossos four thousand years ago. 
THE GOLDEN BOOK OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Illustrated. (March Sth.) 7s. 6d. net 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 
cqeiueesececeeeeeeageenecesreneeseeeseeescserceerseeeseeeeereeecereeeeeeees The Last Harvest 
By SIR WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D., JOHN BURROUGHS 
Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and A final collection of essays by America’s great naturalist 
Assyrian Antiquitics in the British Museum. | completed just before his death. (March 8th.) 
HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN PEOPLE 7s. 6d. wet 
(Chapters on their Religion, Daily Life, etc.). Illustrated. 5s. : 
UTERATURE OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS Ss. | The Problem of Population 
ae aa aoe HAROLD COX 
For Visitors _to_the Continent. “ This little book is a complete handbook to its subject, 
r T and ought to be in the hands of every thinking 
MEDIAEVAL TOWNS | |] 2i=!e5ch te 
This Series contains 34 Attractive Pocketable Volumes, | The Pivot of Civilization 
each forming both a Literary-History and a Guide Book, MARGARET SANGER 
with numerous illustrations by Nelly Erichsen, H. Railton, A naar back ber the antes of The Mine Metbabend: oe: 
Dore Noyes, end others. | With a preface by H. G. wEeLLs. (March 15th.) 6s. net 
5s. 6d. each volume. . : 
Many Maps—Illustrations by well-known artists. | Piccadilly 
——_——_ KATHLEEN COYLE 
A few of the THIRTY-FOUR titles | The story of an emotional crisis in the life of a young 
FLORENCE PARIS SIENA girl. ? 7s. Od. net 
VENICE ROME PRAGUE | Lupus Andronicus 
ASSISI BOLOGNA CONSTANTINOPLE. | ADOLPHE ORNA 
§ Prospectus, post free on application. | A novel of re-incarnation by the author of ‘A French 
COREE EEE EERE EEE EOE OOOH EEE EEE EEE EEE | Girl in London. 7s. 6d. net 
HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. Experimental Love 
In LOTUS-LAND: JAPAN. EVELYN FANE 
REVISED & ENLARGED EDITION. _ 18s. | A new novel by the author of The Age of Consent. 
— know of no more beautiful volume on oo on om cer- 7s. 6d. net 
eee eee ee See ee Oe pw tn ag “This clever book will do more to scotch the foolishness 
Sine Sy ct par ht tan chit Maar he gat aan de ue ies Mapas Sepals of some present ideas on love than their presentation in 
v ‘ T "Tm! ra | Seri 5 for —)} r bi ost, 
C. REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.G.S. | ff **rous form.—Morning 2 
THE REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH | The Captain More 
—— A, | JOHN BRANDANE 
1 COD EESTION. Mustrated. tie ie “ begets | A story of the post-Napoleonic period in the Hebrides, 
role Purbose, of this book is to provide, within the compass of a single | I] iy the author of My Lady of Aros, etc. (March 8th.) 
a ical 2 ye ee which, whilst affording exact, and, to a a | 7s. 6d. net 
extent, detailed information, is, at the same time, of interest to the general | é ‘a 
i, ORO ELT LRG ALLELE TE ITIL TIS | Dedication 
HENRIETTA LESLIE 
ih a > 7 } 
4 . 
EARL HAIG S DESI ATCHES. A new novel by the author of Conflict, Belsavage, ete. 


Foreword by MARSHAL FOCH. With a Case of Maps | 


mounted on linen. 45s. | 


SIk ARCHIBALD MURRAY’S DESPATCHES. 
With Case of Maps and Portraits. 35s. 


A_ DELIGHTFUL TRIOLOGY by | 


TN 











“ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH.” 
Uniform Edition. Each 6s. 
WINDFALLS, lilus. by CLIVE GARDNER. | 
LEAVES IN THE WIND. Illus. by CLIVE GARDNER. | 
PEBBLES ON THE SHORE, Illus. by C. E. BROCK. | 


“These essays are triumphs of personality.” —Daily Chronicle. 


8 ALDINE 


a 


“HOUSE, BEDFORD ST.,' W.C. 2. | 





(March 8th.) 7s. 6d. net 
Earlham 
PERCY LUBBOCK 
“He is in the front rank of living prose artists.”— 
EDMUND GosseE. Fifth Impression. 10s. 6d, net 


Babbitt 
SINCLAIR LEWIS 


“One of the greatest novels I haye read for a long 
time.” —H. G. WELLS. 7s. Od. net 


{4 Copy of Mr Cape's Spring List will be sent post 
free on request. 


Eleven Gower Street, London 
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CORNHILL 


“Is of specially high literary character.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


ROUND THE EASEL: SOME MEMORIES OF A PORTRAIT 


PAINTER. By Edwin A. Ward. 
THE SWISS SOLUTION OF THE GREAT DOMESTIC 
PROBLEM. By Edith Sellers. 


A RED-NECKED PHALAROPE. 
By Lt.-Com, the Right Hon. I, Hilton Young, D.S.C., M.P. 
THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. By W. M. Letts. 
A BORDER PARALLEL: INDIA AND SCOTLAND. 
By I. M. Crump, C.LE. 
THE LANGUAGE OF BEES: AFTER DR. H Sg BREMER. 
y Clara Boyle. 


A FISH STORY. By H. , Sheringham. 
BUNGAY. By Edmund Candler, 
BEHIND THE BARS. By H. M. T. 
SHADOWS. dy C. Henry Warren. 
JUNGLE MONARCHS—II. By ‘* Nomad.’ 
THE DIVERSIONS OF DAWSON—V. AN EMBARRASS- 

MENT OF IDENTITIES. By Bennet Copplestone. 


LITERARY ACROSTIC—IL 


DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
Scientific Advisor; A. S. RUSSELL, D.Sc. 
“The monthly journal ‘ Discovery’ is a sort of war correspondent of peace- 
time. It fetches to us laymen at home the exciting news from the various fronts 
where science is gaining hard-fought ground.”—Manchesier Guardian, 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
EpITrorRiAL Notes. 


WHAT ARE THE NEBULZ ? AN ASTRONOMICAL PROBLEM. 
By the Rev. Mector Macpherson. 





A Test OF RELATIONSHIP. By R. J. Pulvertaft. 
OXYGEN AND VIOLENT EXERCISF. By Prof. A. V. Hill. 
GARIBALDI'S BRIDE oF AN Hovur—A Postscrirt. By Prof, T. Okey. 
BETWEEN THE COVERS. 

NEW METHODS OF ASCERTAINING Musican ABILITY. By R. H. Thouless. 
SUBSTANCES EXISTING IN VARIOUS FORMS, “ A. J. Berry. 
How Upper WINDS ARE MEASURED, By C. E. Britton. 
SuNsSPOTS AND CLIMATE, By br. . S. Russell. 
Reviews or Books, 

Books RECEIVED. CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLUSTRATED 148. net MONTHLY. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 











FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MARCH, 1923. 
SOME AMERIC AN NAVAL VIEWS. 
By Wittiam Howaxp G on he Sone a Navy League, U.S.). 


FREDERIC HARRISON, By Georce Saints 

ANGLO-AMERICAN FINANCIAL REL. ATIONS. By Hven Cutsnoitm, 
MEMEL AND THE BAL TIC. By Rovert Machray 

cE  . ANDU F wi — aE i ARATIONS : ‘A LETTER FROM 


Ty 
THE NEW NGERMAN. MERCHANT “VLEET AND OTHERS. 
By Arcuiparp Hvrp, 
CEYLON CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS, By H. J. Tempre. 
HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM. By Str Magrzin Conway, M.P. 
THE EMPIRE'S TELEGRAPH AND TRADE. 
By Sir Cartes Bricut, F.R.S.E., M.Inst.C.E. 
DANTE’S BEATRICE AND MILTON’S EVE. 
By Mary Brapvrorn Writtne. 
THE ART OF KATHERINE MANSFIELD. By Martin Armstrone. 
LORD CURZON AND LAUSANNE. By H. Cuarrrs Woops. 
POVERTY, PAUPERISM, AND PUBLIC — ANCE. 
: By J. A. R. Marrtotr, M.A, 
AMERICA AND EUROPE. Py James Davenport Whevrtey. 
THE CABINET SECRETARIAT AND EMPIRE GOVERNMENT, 
Epwarp Movstey, M.A., LL.B. 
“TUNERAL MARCH OF A MARIONETTE” ” By Puyriis Microz. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limited. 





] OOKS.—Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., new 

copies, 63s. for 22s.; Mount Evers t. The Reconnaissance, Edit de Luxe, 
ouly 200 done, £5 5s.; 10922, Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, 10s 6d.; Pater’s Works, 
Plato and Platonism, 6s. ; Miscellancous Stu jies, 6s.; Marius, 2 vols., 11s. 6d.‘ 
The Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, by Motet, seen from the Aspects of lism and 
Metaphysic (of great int crest Aust now), post free,-2s.; Brugsch’s E; cypt | under the 
Pharaohs, 2 vols., 1881, 30s. ; Palestine I!ustrated, 4 vols., 30s., cost £4 4s.; Who's 









Nis 


Who, new 1922, 22x. post free; Frazer's Golden Bough, 12 vols., £6 15s. ; dauticr's 
Works, “ Mad de Mat upin, ” &c., 12 vols., Edit. de Luxe, £5 10s.; Pun h, fine set, 
156 vols., 1841-1919, Irving rs Book of Remarka!le Criminals, 6s. ; 100,000 Books 
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March 1923 Numbe. Me 
CONTENTS : Lous 
LAVGANES AND ITS LESSONS. By Annery yp, 
EAMAN Le 
age og, Sends = yea By W. T. 2 Ra: ; 
of the “* Economist ” . . ee (Edit ean 


LINES OF FURTHER RETRENCHMENT. By 8v0. 
Pui Pitpircu, M.P. (Member of the Estimates Commits, “It is 
of the House of Commons). ” et | 

THE LABOUR PARTY AND ITS POLICY. By Avsny 
Horxwson, M.P. eee MON! 

“TALES OF A GRANDFATHER.” By The Most fn, | 3) 
THE MarQUESS OF ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR, K.?. 8v0, 

MATTHEW ARNOLD (concluded). By Sin Micuy,§ «0e 
Sapter, K.C.S.I. * Lage 


A SENSITIVE PETRONIUS. By Ratru Waicnr, 3s Mr. 
THE OTHER DOROTHY. By Mavrice Hewirr, 
SAVAGES OR SAINTS? By Sir Francis You ASM 


HUSBAND, K.C.S.1L, K.C.LE. By 
TRANSPORT ANIMALS OF NORTH AFRICA. $s 
RS. HOsALI. wim 


SEASONS BY THE RIVER. By Srron Gonpoy, 

SONGS OF LABOUR. By Geravp B. Hursr, K.C, up & MY | 
FREDERIC HARRISON. By Morron Luci. _ by 
FALLACIES OF INDUSTRIALISM. Ly Anrrure | 


PENTY. MAT’ 
THE TANGLE OF THE DISABLED. Ly T. Kim 
Rircuie. By 
“WHY WE SHOULD CONCENTRATE ON TH of 
EMPIRE”: AUSTRALIAN RESOURCES. By Frepen: Ne 








EGcCLeston. age 
PHOCION, A NEGLECTED HERO. By The Hu **" 
GILBERT COLERIDGE. 
PER: 

CONSTABLE: London Bombay Sydney. 3s. x 
———— —— ————— —————__— By 
W 
C1 


NATIONAL |* 
REVIEW |: 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE ar 


MARCH 1923 SY} 


Episodes of the Month 
The Irish Settlement ! By the Earl of SELBORNE, KG ( 
The Political Revolution in Italy By ENRICO CORRADIN § —— 


Is Mr. Lloyd George a Pan-German ? By CENTURION 
(Author of “The Man Who Didn’t Win the War’) TH 


The Vicissitudes of Delia By Lady FRANCES RYDER 
A Christmas Holiday in Sicily By HUGH MACNAGHTEN ' 


(Vice-Provost of Eton, — 


In the Out-bye Country of the Northumberland Borders Lon; 
By Miss M. G. S. BEST | == 
The “ Die-Hard ” Movement By An MP, , 


Has England Forgotten Malta ? By M. E. STRICKLAND 
Sacerdotalism and Marriage Law By HUGH E. M. M. STUTFIELD 


(Author of “ Priester 





"Ware Charity Balls ! By A viCTI rr 
The Gentle Art of Propaganda By IAN D. COLVIN 
The Game cf Reparations By L. J. MAXSE 
Correspondence Section : 

British View of Reparations By G. MURE RITCHE 


Price 3s. net. 
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in stock.—ZDW ARD “GAKER'S Great Bookshop John Bright strect, Bisminghess. 
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RECOVERY OF FRANCE. 








Herp 
= 1848—1856. 
di Rev. F. A. SIMP SON, Fellow and Dean of Trinity 
al ial ( Cambridge. With Portraits and other illustrations. 
By SR B By Boag British scholarship to have produces da book which 
ommity te mf a marked degree that the combination of scientific research and 
p . ow ular Hterary charm is not the monopoly of the wits y= Sl 
UStry Gi cats 
“ONETARY RECONSTRUCTION 
St Hon, py R. G. HAWTREY, Author of “Currency and Credit.” 
Syo. 9s. net. 
‘ 1 ordina telligent people b li hat 
brag I <pocy & time Coat ordinesy, latalleent pooote, Deane, to seslce het 
at Gat when expound led by an expert wi ha style so lucid and attractive 
T . Hawtrey’s, they are not even difficult to understand.” 
‘ —New Statesman. 
LETT, 
Fans A SMALLER - COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
saa Am GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A, B.S.c, and 
Lp | HAMILTON BIRRELL, M.A,,'F.RGS. 
By New Edition. Crown 8vo. ‘Ss. 
x, A H. AL! F-CROWN EDITION. 
,up # MY LADY OF THE MOOR. 
By JOHN OXENHAM. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. | 
cR I LONGMANS’ POCKE T LIBRARY. 
- | malwa’S REVENGE ; 
Ken or, The War of the Little Hand. 
By SIR RIDER HAGGARD. With Photogravure Portrait 
THE of the Author by Greiffenhagen 
DERICS New Edition. F’cap. 8vo. Ch th 3s. 6d. net. Leather 5s. net. 
I Rec commended by the Bishop = Lenin ray reading in Lent, 
don, 1923. 
PERSONAL RELIGION and 
. nel PUBLIC RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


4 
IN 


ON 


ER 


By the Rev. PETER GREEN, M.A., 
With an Introduction by the Bishop of London. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Canon of Manchester. 





THE PHYSIOLOGY 


By Sir JAGADIS CHUNDER BOSE, 





of the ASCENT OF SAP. 


F eth, Director, Bose 





Research Institute. With 95 Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. net. 
X RAYS. 
By G. W. C. KAYE, O.B.E., D.Sc. 
16s. net. 


With Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 





MONOGRAPHS ON INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 
Edited by Sir EDWARD THORPE, F.R:S. 


SYNTHETIC COLOURING MATTERS : 


By JOCELYN FIELD THORPE, C.B.E 


ip: Mais 
CHRISTOPHER KELK INGOLD, D.Sc. 


8vo. 16s. net. 





VAT COLOURS. 


and 





MONOG RAPHS ON ‘PHYSIOLOGY. 
Edited by ERNEST H. STARLING, F.R.S. 
THE VASO-MOTOR SYSTEM. 


By Sir W. M. BAYLISS, F.R.S 
With Diagrams. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 











Longmans, Green and Co., 39 Dossenadine — eomemdh E.C.4 





THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


this book.”—Scotsman. 





: 








“Everybody should read 

‘ - 

‘The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—7 he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the reservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 


Belgravia, London, S.W. 1, 


BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 











MACMILLAN’S LIST 


VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
MEMORIES OF TRAVEL. 8vo. 12s. 64. 


The Field:—“ It is good to have this partial collection of his tr avel 
memories; and to Lady Bryce and the old friends of her husband 
who have helped her in bringing out the volume all lovers of 
scholarly records of travel owe a deep debt of gratitude." 


net. 





ALFRED MARS 
MONEY, CREDIT, 


By AL FRED MARSHALL, 
Trade,” 


SHALL. 
& COMMERCE. 


Author of 
“ Principles of Economics,” etc. 


“Industry and 
8vo. 10s. net. 





Tutrp Epition, Just Pustisuen. 

NOTES ON THE COMPOSITION OF 
SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 

By the Right Hon. Sir T. CLIFFORD ALLB 

K.C.B., F.R.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


EMPIRE REVIEW 


1 /- net. Annual Subscription 


(post free) 15s. net. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH: 

EMPIRE SETTLEMENT 

— 1. By the Rr. Hon. L. S. 


AND EMPIRE DEVELOPMENT. 
Amery, M.P. (First Lord of 
re Admiralty). 
PROBL E A OF TUBERCULOSIS AND 


THE 


ty ig ¢ 
net. 





SPAHLINGER 


TREATMENT. 3y Lreonarp WILLIAMs, M.D. 
A BRITANNIC COUNCIL OF PREMIERS. 
By Watson Grirrfin, Toronto. 
IMPORTANCE OF pamesers. 
By COMMANDER a .B.E., R.N. (Fellow of the Royal 


Aeronautical Socie 


THE LABOUR PARTY. “AND THE EMPIRE. 
By Stoney Wreas, M.P. 
CHARLES DICKENS. By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. By E. C. M. 
AUSTRALIA’S NORTH. By Frankiin PETERSON. 
WEST INDIAN WHALING. By Lours W. Samzon, M.D. 
RELIGIONS AND THE EMPIRE. 
By vee 4 E. Sootnitt (Professor of Chinese, Oxford 


Univ 
THE INDI AN “POLICE 
PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY. 
EMPIRE TRADE AND FINANCE. 
By Epitor oF 
Special Supplement: 
JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


OFFICER, 
By District MAGIstrate (ReTIRED), 
By OxssERvER. 


” 


“ Tus Economist. 


THE 


ROUND TABLE 


erly Review of the Politics 
British Commonwealth. 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
IRELAND AS IT IS. 

THE FUTURE OF REPARATIONS AND INTER- 
ALLIED DEBTS. 

WALTER PAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

AMERICA AND EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, 

THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE. 

UNITED KINGDOM: CURRENT 





‘A Quart of the 


MARCH. 


POLITICS. 


The New Government—The Policy of the 
Government. 

Also “Articles from “India,” “Canada,” “ Australia,” 
“ South Africa,’ and “New Zealand.” 

Price 5s. per copy, or 20s. per annum, post free to any 


address within the Empire. 
To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls and at 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 








By the Rev. WILLIAM H. P. GRESWELL, 
TAUNTON : 


NOW READY, 15s. 


A HISTORICAL RETROSPECT. 

WITH MAP AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

M.A., F.R.G.S., Author of “ 
of Quantock,” &. 

BARNICOTT and PEARCE, 








nets 


DUMNONIA AND THE VALLEY OF THE PARRET 


The Land 


THE WESSEX PRESS, 
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STANDARD BOOKS ~~. 
THE OPERATIONS OF WAR 


By General Sir EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


A NEW EDITION BROUGHT UP TO THE LATEST REQUIREMENTS BY 
Major-General Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 
19 Maps and Plans. 30/- net. 

“Sir Edward Hamley’s great work upon ‘ The Operations of War’ is one familiar to all military students, When i 
appeared it was at once acknowledged to be the masterpiece of a master mind, and it has never since lost its hold upon those ;,, 
whom its brilliant pages were penned. The manner in which Hamley deduced and explained the great principles of war Mer 
the consummate ability with which he illustrated them, left nothing to desire.”—Army and Navy Gasette. si 


LORD FRENCH’S OBLIGATION TO HAMLEY. 

Most of the present generation of British Generals were brought up on the standard book in the Englig, 
language on “ Operations of War,” by the late General Sir Edward Hamley, who devoted his life’s work to i 
production. Lord French (now Earl of Ypres) wrote in his “1914” “ That during the historic retreat fron 
Mons he was saved from the terrible temptation of seeking shelter in the fortress of Maubeuge, agains 
overwhelming odds, by Hamley’s description of Bazaine’s action in 1870 when ‘in clinging to Mew, hy 
acted like one who, when the ship is sinking, lays hold of the anchor.’ ” 


HAMLEY’S GENIUS PREDOMINANT. 

Little alteration has been made on General Sir Edward Hamley’s original work. A_ sixth edition we: 
issued in 1907 when, under the cditorship of Brigadier-General Sir Lancelot Kiggell, it was judged advisable 
omit the original tactical part altogether, and to add to the strategical part such lessons and emendations x 
were found to be necessary after the Russo-Japanese and South African Wars. 

In the edition now being issued Sir George Aston has added, as concisely as possible, such conclusion; 
from ithe Great War of 1914-1918 as seem necessary to maintain Hamley’s “ Operations of \War ” in its positiog 
as the clearest exposition of strategical principles to be found in military literature. 

THE INSURRECTION IN MESOPOTAMIA, 1920. 
By Lrevut.-GeneraL Sir AYLMER L. HALDANE, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O., Author of “ How Ij; 
Escaped from Pretoria,” etc. 21s. net. 
“A modest but comprehensive record of a great achievement. It is a great story well told, and one that should be re 
by anyone to whom the Empire is more than a casual aggregation of Anglo-Saxons for a selfish end.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE DUAL MANDATE IN BRITISH TROPICAL AFRICA. 
By Rr. Hon. Sir F. LUGARD, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. 42s. net. 
“A book so comprehensive in its treatment and broad in its conception that it casily ranks as the most important contributior 
to the science of tropical administration that has been written in the Engiish language.”—Rovyal Colonial Institute Journal. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. By JOHN THEODORE MERZ, Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Vol. I. 10s. 6d. net. — Third 
Impression, Vol. II. 15s. net. Second Impression. Vol. HI. 15s. net. Vol. IV. 20s. net. 

THE BOOK OF THE FARM. By JAMES MACDONALD, F.R.S.E. In3 Volumes. Each Volune 
sold separately. Price 25s. each net. Vor. 1. Lanp avo its Egurpatent.—Vot. IL Fars Crors.—Vo. II, Fars Live Sto 

THE FORESTER. By JOHN NISBET, D.Gc. In 2 Volumes. With 285 Illustrations. Price 4% 
net. A Practical Treatise on British Forestry and Arboriculture for Landowners, Land Agents ani 
Foresters. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BRITISH FORESTRY. by JOHN NISBET, D.&ec. Crow 
8vo. Price 6s. 6d. net. A Handbook for Forest Apprentices and Students of Forestry. 

FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. By A. T. GILLANDERS, F.E.S. With 354 Illustrations. Secon! 
Impression, Demy 8vo. Price 15s. net. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By FRED V. THEOBALD, 


M.A. (Cantab.). With numerous Illustrations. Third and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. Pnet 
10s. 6d. net. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH CONTAINS 




















The Land of Unreality. From the Outposts— ; 
The Cannibal. By Amasis 
Across the Crater. By Clair Price. “He Brought them out Safely.” By A. J.P 
: Boswell’s Journals. By Leonard Whibley. 
Books or People? By an Unliterary Critic. Sat Sri Akal. : 
The Serving Maid’s Thumb. By Jan Gordon. Musings without Methed~ 


? 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine ” sent post free 


for 30s. yearly or 15s. for 6 months. 
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